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Funding Guide I Preface 



PREFACE 

The need for improved access to quality services for children and their families is felt across the nation. The number of 
children with one or both parents in the workforce continues to grow, spurred by growth in the economy, changes in public 
attitudes, and work requirements under welfare reform. This has led to a growing demand for preschool care and 
education as well as out-of-school time programs for school-age children. Public understanding of the importance of 
quality care and activities to children's healthy development — not only for young children but also for older children in the 
hours they are not in school — also is growing. Furthermore, there is an increasing sense that many families and 
communities need an array of supports and services to help them in raising children who can succeed in the economy and 
society, and that these needs can best be met in a comprehensive fashion at the community level. 

In response to these concerns, a wide variety of early childhood and, more recently, out-of-school time initiatives are being 
implemented across the country. These range from well-established state programs to community-based demonstration 
and pilot programs. Among the many challenges these initiatives face are developing financing plans and finding funding 
that will support their goals not only in the short-term, but also over time. While financing is but one of several key 
elements that must be in place to ensure sustainability, developing and implementing financing strategies that are aligned 
with long-term program goals is critical to ensuring the ongoing success of these Initiatives. 

There are a variety of strategies for financing such community-based initiatives for children and families, and typically, 
successful program leaders will use multiple approaches to mobilize the resources they need. Amongst the portfolio of 
available financing approaches is making good use of available federal funds. Federal grant programs offer a potentially 
important source of revenue for starting up, operating, and expanding community-based initiatives to meet the needs of 
children and families. Maximizing federal funding can help leverage other funds, build a more sustainable base of funding, 
and increase program capacity. The creative and flexible use of these funds can also support and enhance the effective 
delivery of comprehensive, integrated services for children and families. 

The Finance Project's mission is to support decision making that produces and sustains good results for children, families, 
and communities by developing and disseminating information, knowledge, tools, and technical assistance for improved 
policies, programs, and financing strategies. This guide to federal funding sources for early childhood supports and services 
is designed to help policy makers, program leaders, system-building advocates and others take advantage of federal 
funding opportunities. It identifies and summarizes nearly 60 federal programs that have the potential to support 
initiatives serving young children and their families, provides information on the structure and amount of federal funding 
available from these sources, and presents strategies for maximizing federal revenues and using these revenues to create 
more flexible funding. Numerous examples, strategic considerations, information tables, and references to further 
resources are included to help readers pursue federal funding options. The Finance Projea has recently published a 
companion guide to federal funding sources for out-of-school time and community school initiatives. 

The Finance Project would like to thank the following individuals and organizations for their contributions to the 
preparation of this guide. Hansine Fisher of the Institute for Human Services Management, Inc. (IHSM), the principal author, 
developed the framework for presenting and analyzing the federal programs and wrote the original draft. Other IHSM 
staff assisted her in researching and developing the database of programs. Carol Cohen and Margaret Flynn of The Finance 
Project contributed to the writing, analysis, and finalizing of the guide. Senior staff of The Finance Project, including Cheri 
Hayes and Sharon Deich as well as Carol Cohen, provided oversight for the project. 
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The Finance Project also extends Its thanks to the following Individuals who provided helpful comments and guidance on 
a draft of the guide: Joe Bock of the Administration for Children and Families In the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS); Oxana Golden of the Colorado Department of Human Services; Anne Mitchell of Early Childhood Policy 
Research; Cheryl Mitchell of the Vermont Agency of Human Services; Louise Stoney of Stoney Associates; Trinity Tomsk of 
Federal Funds Information for States; and Andrew Williams of the HHS Child Care Bureau. 



Each of the contributors to this guide helped shape it into a resource that we hope will be useful to early childhood leaders 
across the country. 



Cheryl D. Hayes 
Executive Director 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Spurred by changes in the economy, families, and public attitudes and policy, states and communities across the country 
are responding to an increased demand for investments in early childhood supports and services with a variety of programs 
and initiatives. These range from well-established state programs to community-based demonstration and pilot programs. 
Many of these initiatives seek to provide a comprehensive array of services to meet the multiple and interrelated needs 
that many families with young children experience. Yet directors of these initiatives often struggle to find the financial 
resources to effectively support their programs because funding is fragmented and categorical and because they are not 
able to secure ongoing commitments for funding beyond time-limited grants and private donations. State program 
managers, too, want adequate and stable funding streams so they can extend quality services to as many young children 
and their families as possible. 

Federal funding offers a key source of revenue to help finance programs for young children and their families. A large 
number of federal programs address the needs of children and families, especially those with low incomes. Typically, these 
programs support highly specialized activities and specifically defined populations. They are potentially important sources 
of support for traditional programs in maternal and child health, child welfare, child care, and so on. Used creatively, 
however, they can also support comprehensive state or community-based initiatives. 



Accessing federal revenues is advantageous for both large and small programs. Even for well-established state or local 
programs, maximizing federal revenues can help build program capacity. And especially for community-based programs 
with limited and Insecure funding, gaining federal funds holds the potential to build a more sustainable base of funding 
for services that are provided to families with young children. Not only can tapping federal programs add to the current 
level of funding, but it also may increase the likelihood that other funds continue to flow into the state or local initiative. 

This guide is intended to assist state and local officials, as well as members of community-based organizations and 
collaboratives, in Identifying, accessing, and making the best use of available federal funds to help meet their program 
goals. Federal funding sources for early childhood initiatives are contained in many programs administered by the 
Department of Health and Human Services, the Department of Education, and various other federal agencies. However, 
states and localities may not be maximizing their federal revenue, either because they are unaware of the range of federal 
programs available to fund early childhood supports and services or because they do not know how to access and use these 
funds. This guide attempts to address these issues by providing a catalog that identifies and describes a range of federal 
funding sources for early childhood supports and services, and information on key strategies for maximizing revenues from 
those sources and making the best use of those funds. 




Key Information in This Guide 

■ Catalog of Federal Funding 

This guide summarizes 59 federal funding sources for supports and services to young 
children and their families. 

■ Federal Funding Strategies 

This guide presents key strategies for maximizing federal revenues (e.g., through 
leveraging and administrative claiming) and creating more flexibility in the use of these 
revenues (e.g., through pooling and coordinating categorical funds). 
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Overview of This Guide 



This guide is organized into several sections, as follows: 

■ The next section, Section II: The Current Context for Financing Early Childhood 
Supports and Services, identifies a number of factors affecting funding for early childhood supports and 
services at the federal, state, and community levels. This section discusses the impacts that welfare reform, changes 
in the rationales for Investments in early childhood, the strong economy, and a number of other factors are having 
on the programs that are provided and their current levels and future prospects for funding. 

■ Section III: A Brief Overview of Federal Funding Sources provides a framework for 
understanding the four types of federal grant programs— entitlements, formula or block grants, project grants, and 
direct payments — ^that provide funding for early childhood. It describes the general structures and requirements of 
each type, and provides some tips for thinking about how to use them. 

■ Section IV: Federal Funding for Early Childhood Supports and Services analyzes 

the amount of funding provided through these programs, some of which is dedicated solely to young children and 
their families and some of which is targeted to a broader range of populations (for example, school-age children 
as well as children ages 0-5). The section also discusses the array of purposes supported by these programs, the 
pattern of funding among these purposes, and recent changes in funding levels. 

■ Section V: Federal Funding Strategies presents strategies for maximizing access to and making 
the best use of federal funds. Examples of strategies for maximizing federal revenues include leveraging — 
identifying state or local expenditures that are eligible for federal matching and using them to draw down new 
federal revenues— and administrative claiming— taking advantage of both the breadth of activities and the range 
of target populations for which administrative expenses can be reimbursed under certain federal programs. The 
strategies presented for making the best use of federal funding streams — Including pooling and coordinating 
funding— center on creating more flexibility in the use of these funds at state and local levels in order to support 
comprehensive services rather than separate, categorical programs. This section also presents a number of examples 
of state and community initiatives that have successfully implemented strategies to maximize their access to or use 
of federal funds. 

■ Section VI: Catalog of Federal Funding Sources contains a catalog of 59 federal programs 
that have been identified as providing funding that may be used for early childhood supports and services. The 
section includes the following; 

■ An index of programs by service domain and type of federal program. This display allows the reader to 
quickly identify which programs can potentially be tapped to fund various types of activities. 

■ A catalog of federal programs listed in alphabetical order. For each program, a brief description of the kinds 
of services it funds, the application process, and other key information is given. The types of purposes for 
which the funds can be used are also indicated, using the following framework of service domains: 



• BASIC NEEDS, such as income, food, shelter, and emergency assistance; 

• CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PRESCHOOL EDUCATION, including Head Start, special needs, early 
intervention, and related services; 

• FAMILY SUPPORT, such as the provision of family resource centers, parent education, and child abuse 
prevention services; 
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• HEALTH AND MENTAL HEALTH, including various preventive and acute care services; and 



• INFRASTRUCTURE elements needed to support early childhood programs or systems, such as case 
management services, staff training and development, and facility improvement. 

■ Appendices. Two appendices provide data on measures referred to in some of the federal programs: 

■ Appendix A provides the FY 2000 Federal Assistance Percentages; and 

■ Appendix B contains the 2000 Federal Poverty Guidelines. 

■ Resources. The guide concludes with a list of other publications and organizations that can provide further 
resource information to those seeking federal funding for early childhood initiatives. 
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ll.THE CURRENT CONTEXT FOR FINANCING 



EARLY CHILDHOOD SUPPORTS AND SERVICES 



Federal funding historically has provided the backbone for programs that serve children from infancy until the time they 



enter kindergarten. This has been especially true for programs that focus on meeting the basic needs, including health care, 
food, and income support, of the nation's low-income and vulnerable children. The Early Periodic Screening, Diagnosis, and 
Treatment (EPSDT) provisions of the federal Medicaid program; the Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, 
Infants, and Children (WIC); and Temporary Assistance to Needy Families (TANF), which replaced the program of Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC); are examples. 

Over the years, federal funding for programs that offer child development and preschool education and other social 
supports has steadily increased. The Head Start and Even Start programs and the child care funds that have been 
appropriated as part of welfare reform are good examples of programs with strong congressional support. Programs for 
children with disabilities have also grown to be essential. If modestly funded, sources of federal funding. For example, the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) ensures a basic level of funding for Infants and young children through 
Part C (the early intervention program for infants and toddlers with disabilities) and Part B (special education services for 
children ages 3-5). 

Much of the federal funding for services to families with young children is essentially guaranteed or moves through annual 
congressional budget negotiations with relative ease. The federal government has an open-ended obligation to match 
approved, allowable state expenses for the two relevant entitlement programs— Medicaid (Title XIX) and foster care (Title 
IV-E). The federal funding commitment for these programs can be reduced only by changing the basic program provisions, 
such as those relating to eligibility and covered services. Funding for many of the major block grant programs, such as those 
supporting child care, early intervention for disabled Infants and toddlers, and basic child health, appears in the federal 
budget every year. The funding may rise or fall, depending on the mood prevailing In a particular congressional session, 
but there is always a substantial appropriation. 

Funding for many of the project grants is less certain. From year to year, various new programs receive funding. Some 
continue to be funded over time because of their effectiveness, popularity, or both. For example. Head Start has been 
funded for many years and has a certain Institutional status. Others may be funded as pilot or demonstration projects and 
do not receive enough congressional support to guarantee ongoing funding. They lapse after an Initial funding cycle. 



Several factors have had, or can be expected to have, a significant impact on funding for early childhood programs. These 
include changing rationales for investing in young children; the passage of welfare reform and the accompanying 
devolution of responsibility from the federal government to state and local governments; ongoing health care reforms; 
and the recent tobacco settlements with the states. Each of these is discussed briefly below. 



young children, one can see that the rationale driving decision making has been changing in recent years. As support for 
social programs linked to the "welfare population" has declined, interest in funding programs that support children with 
families in the workforce has risen. A thriving economy, combined with the need for an increasingly skilled workforce, has 
prompted growing attention to the role of families and society in preparing children for successful entry into a complex 
and increasingly technical work environment. In.. addition, recent brain research has underlined the importance of 



FACTORS AFFECTING RECENT FUNDING DECISIONS 



Changing Rationales. In taking a broader look at the financing of supports and services to families with 
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development during the early years of life and the need for quality early childhood programs. These forces hold promise 
for the continued funding of early childhood supports and services. 



Welfare Reform . Welfare reform has meant the replacement of an entitlement program (AFDC) with a block 
grant— Temporary Assistance to Needy Families (TANF). The transformation of the welfare program in a healthy economy 
has resulted in larger than expected caseload declines, leaving states with surpluses that in many cases have been used to 
enhance funding for early childhood supports and services. In some states, the surplus funds are supporting enhanced 
programming such as mental health consultation in center-based day care, treatment for parental substance abuse, home 
visiting programs, and other critical family support services. 



However, the robust national economy has made the long-term significance of welfare reform unclear. Because there is no 
longer an entitlement to federal funding to support low-income families and because states have considerable flexibility 
in determining how block grant dollars are spent, there is no guarantee that enhanced programming will be maintained 
in a depressed economy. How such programs will fare without a federal mandate remains to be seen. 



The passage of welfare reform, in combination with a robust economy, has allowed 
some states to create innovative and enhanced supports for families with young 
children. For example, one California county plans to use its welfare surplus to fund a 
home visiting program for families in which the medical or behavioral needs of the 
children have kept the parent from moving into steady work. Devolution, health care 
reforms, and the recent settlements between the tobacco industry and the states all 
create additional opportunities to direct resources to young children and their families. 



Devolution • Devolution has created increased flexibility at the state and local levels in directing federal resources 
toward needs identified by communities. In addition to welfare reform, the most visible manifestation of devolution, new 
federal initiatives that fund services to families with young children also reflect this trend. The Children's Health Insurance 
Program (CHIP), enacted as a supplement to the Medicaid program, is a significant new source of federal funding for health 
care for young children. Its design gives states wide discretion in determining who and what can be covered and how large 
the program can be. States have used CHIP to insure children whose families work at steady, entry-level positions. Over half 
the states extend the benefit to families with children under the age of one whose incomes are at or below 185 or 200 
percent of poverty. Eight states cover the same group of families with incomes between 200 and 300 percent of poverty. 

Health Care Reforms. Interest In health care reform and the full-scale arrival of managed care also have 
increased attention to the access and availability of health care for low-income families. This has created opportunities for 
states and communities to leverage federal funds to support efforts to increase Medicaid or CHIP enrollment and provide 
outreach and preventive care. For example, managed care entities serving Medicaid beneficiaries can contract with 
community providers to assist In the provision of outreach and preventive care to families who are most at risk of poor 
health outcomes. A state's Medicaid agency can support such partnerships by including them as requirements of a contract 
with the managed care entity. 

Tobacco Settlements. Another important development and potential source of new funding for early 

childhood supports and services is the recent settlement with the tobacco companies. Billions of dollars of new revenues 
will flow Into state treasuries over the next 25 years as a result of the settlement. Although there are no restrictions on 
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how this money can be spent and each state will allocate the funds differently, there is discussion in many states of using 
the funds to make new investments in prevention and education. This could lead to some funds being allocated for services 
that support families with young children. Furthermore, to the extent that a state's tobacco revenues can be matched 
against federal entitlement programs serving young children and their families, the tobacco revenue can be leveraged as 
a potential source of sustainable funding for early childhood programs. Information to date Indicates that health and 
smoking prevention and cessation programs received the greatest emphasis in state legislation In 1999. Funding of 
children's programs was also considered or passed in some states. However, decisions in 2000 and beyond will determine 
the exact extent to which young children and their families will benefit from these decisions/ 



’ Using Tobacco Settlement Revenues to Support Children's Services: State Opportunities and Actions, by Lee Dixon et. al.. The Finance Project. Washington. D.C. October 1999. 
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III. A BRIEF OVERVIEW OF FEDERAL FUNDING SOURCES 

Federal funds that can support young children and their families are granted to states, localities, private entities, and 
individuals in one of four forms — as entitlements, block (or formula) grants, project (or discretionary) grants, and direct 
payments.^ To make federal revenues work most effectively to fund supports and services to families with young children, 
it is necessary to understand how each type works. 



Types of Federal Programs 

■ Entitlement Programs 

Examples: Title XIX (Medicaid), Title IV-E (Foster Care) 

■ Formula (or Block) Grants 

Examples: Maternal and Child Health Block Grant, Child Care 
and Development Block Grant 

■ Project (or Discretionary) Grants 

Examples: Head Start, Community-based Family Resource and Support Grants 

■ Direct Payments 

Examples: Section 8 Housing Assistance, Refugee and Entrant Assistance 



Entitlement Programs 

A small number of programs supporting young children and their families are entitlements. These include Medicaid (Title 
XIX); Title IV-E (the federal program supporting the care and placement of children in foster care); Food Stamps and several 
child nutrition programs; and Supplemental Security Income (SSI). While these programs can also be classified as either 
formula grants or direct payments, we have identified them as entitlements because they are unique in that as long as 
states (or individuals) meet the program requirements, they are eligible to receive benefits from the program. 

The federal government matches state expenditures for entitlements such as Medicaid and IV-E. For program activities and 
services, the match rate is indexed by state, based on a formula that provides higher matches to states with relatively lower 
per capita incomes. The minimum match rate is 50 percent, and the ceiling is 83 percent. Currently, Mississippi receives the 
highest rate, 76.80 percent. (Appendix A lists the matching rates for each state.) The match rate for administrative activities 
associated with these programs is generally 50 percent; in other words, state funds support half of the cost of activities 
relating to the administration of the program, and federal funds support the other half. Generally, each entitlement 
program is administered by a single state agency responsible for providing or certifying the match and for administering 
the program. For example, the state agency responsible for child welfare services administers the Title IV-E program. 



^ Many programs, such as TANF, Title IV-E maintenance payments, and others, ultimately result in direct paymenU to individuals or other beneficiaries. We use the term "direct 
payments" here as it is defined in the Catalogue of Federal Domestic Assistance: "Financial assistance from the Federal government provided directly to beneficiaries who satisfy 
" ^ eligibility requirements..." That is, direct payments are distinct from grants that are initially targeted at intermediaries, such as states. 
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TIP: Entitlements provide important opportunities for leveraging 
state dollars — usually through their matching requirements. 
See Section V for information on leveraging strategies. 



Formula or Block Grants 

The federal formula or block grants include many programs that fund services to families with young children, such as 
Temporary Assistance to Needy Families (TANF) and the federal government's core funding for special education: Part B of 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA). Formula or block grants distribute a fixed amount of funding to 
states or localities, based on established formulas that vary from grant to grant. The formulas are often tied to population 
characteristics or demographics — for example, the number of children under a certain age who live at or below a certain 
percentage of poverty. (The 2000 federal poverty guidelines are shown In Appendix B.) 

Most formula grants are prescriptive, meaning that the funds must be used to meet specific objectives, serve distinct 
populations, or cover discrete services. Some formula grants give states more flexibility in determining how the funds will 
be spent. 

TIP: Formula grants defined by broad goals, objectives, or service 
populations offer the most opportunity to fund comprehensive 
services that are responsive to community needs. TANF funds, 
for example, may be used for child care, parent education, and 
a range of other services and benefits in support of the 
program's four purposes. 



Most formula grants, such as TANF, the Maternal and Child Health Services Block Grant program (MCH), and special 
education (IDEA), require states to continue to provide a base level of funding for the program. This "maintenance of 
effort" or MOE is based on some preset level and must be in place, or "committed," before the federal grant is disbursed. 
The MOE requirement ensures that states do not substitute federal dollars for state spending in the same program.^ In 
special education and TANF, for example, states are prohibited from "supplanting" their own funding with federal funds. 

Most of these programs also require some type of state match. This means that a state must match each dollar of federal 
spending with a certain amount of state spending. For example, under MCH, a state must match every four dollars of 
federal funding it receives with three dollars of state money. State matching funds may be "In kind" (that is. In the form 
of goods or services). In cash, or a combination of the two. The In-kind match permitted under MCH, for example, could 
take the form of a county's expenses in operating the building where a local maternal and child health program is housed. 

Formula grants are appropriated to designated state agencies that administer the funds, but these agencies may delegate 
them to other public or private entities through contracts or Interagency agreements. For example, MCH contains specific 
funds for "children with special health care needs." In some states, this funding is transferred from the state agency 
responsible for social services to the state agency with responsibility for mental retardation and developmental disabilities 
services for children. 

^ It is possible, however, that a state may use federal funds to supplant other state spending. 
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Pro)ect Grants 

Project grants make up the largest number of federal funding programs for families with young children. Project grants 
typically support highly specific purposes— Head Start is an example, as is Even Start, a family literacy initiative. Projert 
grants are awarded on the basis of competitive applications. The applicant may be a state or local, public or private entity, 
depending on the program. A growing number of project grant applications require collaborative efforts by a consortium 
of community agencies and organizations. 

Federal programs supported by project grants each have an overall fixed level of funding that is appropriated by Congress. 
For example. Congress recently appropriated $9 million for Safe Start, a program aimed at reducing violence or the effects 
of violence on young children. Twelve applicants will receive up to $700,000 each for an 18-month period. Some project 
grants require a cash or in-kind match. 



TIP: Early childhood initiative leaders can learn about discretionary 
program opportunities and funding deadlines in the 
Federal Register, which can be found on-line at 
httpillwww.access.aoo.qovlsu docslaceslac es140.html. it also is 
available in hard copy at many public libraries. Think about 
partnering with other organizations to expand the range of 
project grants for which your initiative is eligible. 



Direct Payments 

Some federal funds are classified as direct payments. With these funds, the federal government provides financial 
assistance directly to individual beneficiaries who satisfy federal eligibility requirements. These programs, may, however, 
be administered by an Intermediate state agency. Supplemental Security Income, for example, is a direct payment (as well 
as an entitlement) program that may be administered by the state. 



TIP: Direct federal payments can be an important complement to 
other services provided to young children and their families. 

Make sure that all eligible families apply for such assistance. 

Most direct payments, as well as formula grants, have an upper limit — that is, they come in annual allocations and are 
driven by a "use it or lose it" principle. If a state does not use its allocation, the unspent amount must be returned to the 
federal government at the end of the year (or the next allocation Is reduced by the unspent amount).^ The presence of an 
upper limit also means that if a state or locality has a need that exceeds the upper limit of Its federal grant, the excess cost 
must either be met at the state or local level or the capacity to meet the need will be limited by the availability of 
federal funds. 



^ There are exceptions to this “use it or lose it” principle. For example, states can carry over unspent funds from the formula grant Temporary Assistance to Needy Families (TANF) for 
use in future years. 
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IV. FEDERAL FUNDING FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD 
SUPPORTS AND SERVICES 

Trying to get a handle on how much federal funding is available for early childhood supports and services is not easy. Most 
of the federal programs included in the catalog are not targeted solely to young children and their families, and reporting 
requirements do not necessarily require states or program initiatives to identify individuals served by specific age brackets. 
Nevertheless, this section attempts to estimate the total amount of federal funding that is available to support early 
childhood initiatives and analyzes the amount available for various purposes. It also looks at how federal funding for early 
childhood has changed over the last three years. 



How Much Federal Funding is Directed at Early Childhood Supports 
AND Services? 

In FY99, the federal government authorized spending $233.4 billion on the 59 programs in the catalog. However, because 
many of the 59 programs serve a broader target population than young children, the total funding level of $233 billion is 
much larger than the funding actually available for early childhood supports and services. 

To get a better picture of how much funding is actually available for early childhood supports and services, we have 
separated the programs into three categories: 

■ Funding for programs that exclusively support young children and their families; 

■ Expenditures on children ages 0-5 in major programs that serve a broader population; and 

■ Funding for the remaining programs. 

Estimates of funding levels for each category follow. 



Funding for Programs that Exclusively Support 
Young Children and Their Families 

While most of the 59 programs in the catalog provide supports to other populations in addition to young children, 
11 programs are targeted specifically to young children and their families. These programs, which spend 100 percent of 
their funds on supports and services for young children and their families, are listed in Table 1. All of these programs are 
project grants, meaning they typically support specific purposes and are granted on the basis of competitive applications 
(see the catalog for funding application details). 



Eleven federal programs targeted specifically to early childhood 
supports and services: $5.7 billion 



o 
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TABLE 1: FY99 FUNDING LEVELS FOR PROGRAMS TARGETED TO YOUNG CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES 
(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) ' 



PROGRAM 


FY99 


HEAD START 


4,309 


SPECIAL EDUCATION— GRANTS FOR INFANTS AND FAMILIES WITH DISABILITIES 


418 


SPECIAL EDUCATION— PRESCHOOL GRANTS 


374 


EARLY HEAD START 


349 


EVEN START— STATE EDUCATION AGENCIES 


125 


HEALTHY START INITIATIVE 


105 


GOALS 2000: PARENTAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


30 


ABANDONED INFANTS 


12 


SAFE START DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 


10 


EVEN START— MIGRANT EDUCATION 


3 


EVEN START— INDIAN TRIBES AND TRIBAL ORGANIZATIONS 


2 


TOTAL 


5,737 



Sources; Funding levels are aaual FY99 obligations as reported in the 2001 proposed budget. Where programs did not have a specific line item in the budget, funding levels are 
estimated FY99 obligations as reported in the 1999 Catalogue of Federal Domestic Assistance. 

^ Programs in this table are direaed at providing supports for children ages 5 and younger and their parents, with the exception of the Even Start Programs, which serve families with 
children 7 and younger, and the Safe Start Demonstration Project which is targeted to children 6 and younger. 



Funding for these 11 programs totaled $5.7 billion in 1999. Of that total, $4.3 billion was for the well-established and 
supported early childhood education program, Head Start. An additional $800 million was for two special education 
programs, providing funding for free public special education for preschool children with disabilities and funding for 
support services for the families of infants with disabilities. The remaining $600 million was spread over the following eight 
programs that provide early care and education, health services, and family support. 

■ Early Head Start was created In the 1994 Head Start Reauthorization process as a companion to the popular 
program for preschool-age children. It funds comprehensive child development and family support services to 
low-income families with children under the age of three. Services provided include education (center- and 
home-based); home visitation; parent education; health services for children and for women prior to, during, 
and after pregnancy; nutrition education; case management; and peer support groups. Head Start grantees, 
school systems, local governments, and public or private nonprofit agencies can apply for funding to their 
Regional Head Start office in accordance with invitations published in the Federal Register. 

■ Even Start, administered by the Department of Education, includes three programs that provide funding for 
family literacy programs to Indian tribes and tribal organizations, state education agencies, and public or 
private agencies serving migrant populations. Grantees are expected to integrate early childhood education, 
adult literacy or adult basic education, and parenting education into a unified family literacy program. Low- 
Income families with children age 7 and younger and parents with a low level of adult literacy or proficiency 
in English are the target population. 

■ Healthy Start, administered by the Department of Health and Human Services, provides funding for Initiatives 
aimed at reducing infant mortality through comprehensive, community-oriented approaches to improving 
low-income women's access to quality, early prenatal care. Activities include the integration of health care 
and social supports, including outreach and case management efforts. 
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■ The Goals 2000: Parental Assistance Program provides grants to nonprofit organizations and nonprofit 
organizations in consortia with local education agencies (LEAs) to assist them in establishing parental 
information and resource centers. The funds may be used for parent training, information, and support 
programs that help parents better understand and address their preschool and school-age children's 
developmental and educational needs. 

■ Abandoned Infants, a Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) program, funds services to prevent 
the abandonment of infants and young children, including support services to assist families in caring for 
young children in their home, respite care, and the recruitment and training of health and social services 
personnel to work with families. State or local governments, tribal governments, and nonprofit organizations 
are eligible to apply for funding. 

■ Safe Start is a demonstration project administered by the Department of Justice, Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, with the purpose of reducing and preventing the impact of family and community 
violence on young children (ages birth to 6). Project funds are used to develop a comprehensive service 
delivery system to assess, address, and prevent children's exposure to violence. Applicants must be community- 
based collaboratives with a state or local public agency acting as the lead. 

Expenditures on Children Ages 0-5 in Major Programs 
That Serve a Broader Population 

The majority of programs in the catalog support services for a broad target population; young children are simply one 
population that these programs can serve. In fact, the four largest programs — Medicaid ($111 billion). Supplemental 
Security Income (SSI) ($34 billion). Food Stamps ($19 billion), and Temporary Assistance to Needy Families ($17 billion)— are 
not exclusively targeted to young children and their families. Nevertheless, these programs can provide significant amounts 
of funding for supports and services to young children and their families. 



Expenditures for children ages 0-5 in eight major programs: 

$29.2 billion 



Table 2 presents estimates of expenditures on children ages 0-5 for eight of the largest programs in the catalog for which 
relevant data were available.^ The funding for these eight programs totaled $160.2 billion in FY99. Overall, an estimated 
18 percent, or $29.2 billion, of that funding was spent on services for young children; however, the percentage of total 
funding expended on children ages 0-5 varied from 83 percent for the Child and Adult Care Food Program to 12 percent 
for Medicaid. 



® Data on 0-5 expenditures were not available for the following major programs; Title I Grants to Local Education Agencies, Supplemental Security Income, the State Children's Health 
Insurance Program, or the Section 8 Rental CertificateA/oucher Program. 
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TABLE 2: ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES ON CHILDREN AGES 0-5 IN MAJOR PROGRAMS 
(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 



PROGRAM 


FY99 
Total Funding 


Est. FY99 
0-5 Spending 


Percent 
Spent on 0-5 


Notes 


TITLE XIX MEDICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM (MEDICAID) 


111,142 


13,337 


12 


a 


TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE TO NEEDY FAMILIES (TANF) 


16,837 


4,714 


28 


b 


FOOD STAMPS 


19,385 


3,683 


19 


c 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTAL NUTRITION PROGRAM 
FOR WOMEN, INFANTS AND CHILDREN (WIC) 


4,076 


2,894 


71 


c 


CHILD CARE AND DEVELOPMENT FUND— MANDATORY 
AND MATCHING FUNDS 


2,167 


1,409 


65 


d 


CHILD AND ADULT CARE FOOD PROGRAM 


1,599 


1,327 


83 


c 


FOSTER CARE— TITLE IV-E 


3,982 


1,234 


31 


e 


CHILD CARE AND DEVELOPMENT BLOCK 
GRANT— DISCRETIONARY FUND 


1,000 


650 


65 


d 


TOTAL 


160,188 


29,248 


18 





(a) Estimated expenditure for FY99 is based on proportion of 0—5 expenditures to total expenditures for FY98 (9%). Source: Health Care Financing Administration. Information Tables. 
Medicaid Vendor Payments of Medical Care by Age and State (Table 2S). 

(b) TANF 0— S expenditures estimate is based on 0— S participants as a percentage of total participants. FY98a28.1% (FY98 proportion used to estimate FY99), Source: Department of 
Heahh and Human Services. Office of Planning. Research, and Evaluation. 'Characteristics and Financial Circumstances of TANF Recipients." FY 98: Tables 11 and 22. 

<c) Estimated expenditures for FY99 are based on the percentage of total funding spent on children ages 0— S in FY98. Source: United States Department of Agriculture. Office of 
Analysis. Nutrition, and Evaluation. September 8. 1999. 

(d) Estimated expenditures are based on proportion of total children receiving subsidies ages 0-S (6S%) in FY98 as reported by the United States Department of Health and Human 
Services, Administration for Children and Families. Child Care 8ureau. March 20. 2000. Actual expenditures on children ages 0-S are likely much higher than estimate because 
children ages 0-S typically spend significantly more time in care than school-age children, and the cost of care per child per hour is generally higher for Infants and toddlers than for 
school-age children. 

(e) IV-E 0-S expenditures estimate is based on ratio of 0-S population to total foster care population, as reported annually on Department of Health and Human Services Adoption and 
Foster Care Automated Reporting System. FY98 proportion used to estimate expenditures for FY99. Not all states reported data. 

Most of these programs are Important sources of direct support for families with young children. For example, Food 
Stamps and WIC help parents pay for food and formula, TANF can provide cash assistance to families, and Title XIX 
(Medicaid) pays for medical treatment. In addition, many of these programs can help fund supportive services for 
families and children. For example: 

■ Medicaid can provide support to programs that provide outreach to encourage families to apply for Medicaid 
and use preventive health services; 

■ TANF, the formula grant that replaced the entitlement program AFDC, can be used flexibly to support a range 
of services that promote self-sufficiency for families, including child care and family support activities; 

■ The Child Care and Development Fund (both mandatory and discretionary) provides funding for subsidies that 
help low-income parents pay for the child care of their choice, as well as funding for quality and system- 
building efforts. States have used CCDF funds to support resource and referral activities, professional 
development systems, and capacity-building efforts; and 

■ The Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP) reimburses eligible institutions (including child 
care providers) for the cost of nutritious meals and snacks provided to children in nonresidential day 
care programs. 
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Three of the programs in the table (TANF, CCDF, and WIC) are formula grants— pots of money allocated from the federal 
government to state governments to serve designated purposes. The states then administer the funds according to federal 
guidelines that frequently allow considerable flexibility. The remaining programs are entitlements, federal programs that 
fund support services for all eligible applicants and that can provide a source of stable funding for programs. Local 
programs must work closely with state administering agencies if they are interested in accessing either entitlement or block 
grant funding. 

Funding for the Remaining Programs 

Table 3 presents the remaining 40 programs in the catalog, which have an overall funding level of $72 billion. This includes 
$41.8 billion in SSI and other entitlements; $17.1 billion in a range of formula grants; $1.1 billion in various project grants; 
and $12.2 billion in Section 8 and other direct payment programs. 



Other federal programs with potential to support young children 
and their families: $72 billion 
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TABLE 3: FY99 FUNDING LEVELS FOR PROGRAMS WITH THE POTENTIAL TO FUND EARLY CHILDHOOD SUPPORTS 
AND SERVICES (IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 



FUNDING TYPE 


PROGRAM 


FY99 




SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME (SSI) 


33,815 




NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


5,517 


ENTITLEMENTS 


SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAM 


1,355 




SUMMER FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 


296 




ADOPTION ASSISTANCE— TITLE IV-E 


826 




SUBTOTAL 


41,809 




TITLE 1 GRANTS TO LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES 


7,676 




STATE CHILDREN'S HEALTH INSURANCE PROGRAM (CHIP) 


4,732 




SOCIAL SERVICES BLOCK GRANT (TITLE XX) 


1,909 




MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH SERVICES BLOCK GRANT (TITLE V) 


700 




COMMUNITY SERVICES BLOCK GRANT (CSBG) 


500 




COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 


455 




MIGRANT EDUCATION— BASIC STATE GRANT PROGRAM 


346 


PORlUItJIA 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES: STATE GRANTS (TITLE IV-B) 


292 




PROMOTING SAFE AND STABLE FAMILIES (TITLE IV-B.2) 


257 




FAMILY VIOLENCE PREVENTION AND SERVICES GRANTS 


89 




REFUGEE AND ENTRANT ASSISTANCE— TARGETED ASSISTANCE 


35 




COMMUNITY-BASED FAMILY RESOURCE AND SUPPORT GRANTS 


33 




EDUCATION FOR HOMELESS CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


29 




CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT STATE GRANTS 


21 




SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 


18 




HOMELESS CHILDREN NUTRITION PROGRAM 


1 




SUBTOTAL 


17,093 




PUBLIC AND INDIAN HOUSING DRUG ELIMINATION PROGRAM 


534 




TWENTY-FIRST (2 1ST) CENTURY COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTERS 


100 



COMPREHENSIVE COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 
WITH SERIOUS EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCES 



FOSTER GRANDPARENT PROGRAM 


87 


SPECIAL EDUCATION— PERSONNEL PREPARATION TO IMPROVE SERVICES 
AND RESULTS FOR CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES 


81 


HEALTH CENTER GRANTS FOR THE HOMELESS 


73 



PROJECT GRANTS 


HIV DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN, ADOLESCENTS. AND WOMEN 


44 




CHILDHOOD LEAD POISONING PREVENTION PROJECTS 


27 




SOCIAL SERVICES RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION GRANTS 


27 




EMERGENCY MEDICAL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


15 




INDIAN CHILD WELFARE ACT— TITLE II GRANTS 


13 




HEALTHY SCHOOLS, HEALTHY COMMUNITIES 


8 




FAMILY SUPPORT MODEL DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


5 




CHILD CARE ACCESS MEANS PARENTS IN SCHOOL (CAMPIS) 


5 




SAFE SCHOOLS/HEALTHY STUDENTS INITIATIVE 


2 




SUBTOTAL 


1,10B 




SECTION 8 RENTAL CERTIFICATE/VOUCHER PROGRAM 


11,956 


DIRECT 


REFUGEE AND ENTRANT ASSISTANCE— STATE ADMINISTERED PROGRAMS 


221 


PAYMENTS 


INDIAN SOCIAL SERVICES— CHILD WELFARE ASSISTANCE 


27 




FAMILY UNIFICATION PROGRAM 


45 




SUBTOTAL 


12,249 




TOTAL 


72,259 



Sources: FY 2001 President’s Budget of the United States Government and the 1999 Catalogue of Federal Domestic Assistance. Funding levels are actual FY99 obligations as reported in 
the 2001 proposed budget. Where programs did not have a specific line item in the budget, funding levels are estimated FY99 obligations as reported in the 1999 Catalogue of Federal 
Domestic Assistance. 
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While it is safe to say that some portion of the $72 billion supporting these programs goes to early childhood supports and 
services, data are not available to indicate what exactly that portion is. Some programs have the potential to provide 
significant funding for supports and services for young children. Examples include: 

■ The State Children's Health Insurance Program (CHIP), a program initiated in 1998, which provides significant 
new funding for health coverage and outreach for children whose family income exceeds the requirements 
for Medicaid; 

■ The Social Services Block Grant, a formula grant that can be used for a variety of supports and services for 
young children and their families aimed at preventing child abuse and encouraging self-sufficiency; 

■ The Maternal and Child Health Services Block Grant, which provides states with funds to develop systems of 
preventive and primary health care for pregnant women, infants, and children; and 

■ The Summer Food Service Program for Children, which is an entitlement program that provides funding 
for meals for children ages 0-18 during the summer months. Institutions that conduct a regularly 
scheduled program for children in low-income areas are eligible to be reimbursed for meals and 
administrative expenses. 

Thus, while our data do not permit us to know the exact amount of federal spending on early childhood supports and 
services, they indicate that it is likely well over $35 billion — including $5.7 billion on programs targeted to early childhood 
supports and services, an estimated $29.2 billion expended on children ages 0-S in major programs serving broader 
populations, and some portion of the $72 billion supporting the remaining programs that have the potential to fund early 
childhood supports and services. 



What Types of Services and Supports for Young Children 
Does the Federal Government Fund? 

The federal government's investment in early childhood supports and services spans: 



■ basic needs (such as income, food, and shelter); 

■ child development and preschool education (for low-income families, children with special needs, and other 
specified purposes); 

■ family support (including parent education, child abuse prevention, and related services for families with 
young children); 

■ health and mental health (including preventive and other direct health services for children of low-income 
families); and 

■ infrastructure (including collaboration, technical assistance, case management, and a variety of other 
elements that are necessary to support direct services). 



It is difficult to analyze the federal government's relative levels of funding among these five service domains because a 
single program often provides funds that can be used across several of these areas. This point is emphasized in the Index 
to Federal Funding Sources by Service Domain, which shows the range of programs that can support services in each 
domain. For example, the Early Head Start Program can support child development and preschool education as well as 



family support programs such as respite care. The 21st Century Community Learning Centers Program can support a range 



of ^ervices and can also be used to fund some 




infrastructure. Indeed, strategies for making creative and strategic use of 
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federal funds to support the variety of funding needs faced by programs providing early childhood supports and services 
are an important focus of this guide. 



Nevertheless, a review of the major programs included in the catalog indicates that the federal government is spending 
the largest amounts on basic needs (through programs such as TANF, SSI, Section 8 housing. Food Stamps, WIC, the Child 
and Adult Care Food Program, and Title IV-E maintenance payments); health and mental health (through Medicaid and 
CHIP as well as other programs); and child development and preschool education (through programs including Head Start, 
Child Care and Development Block Grants, and Special Education programs). Family support is a lesser funding priority, 
although it is the focus of certain programs, such as the Goals 2000: Parental Assistance Program and Community-based 
Family Resource and Support Grants. 

infrastructure support tends not to be a major focus of federal programs; rather, it is sometimes included among other 
permissible uses in a range of programs targeted primarily at other purposes. Infrastructure costs are often the hardest for 
programs to fund. While the entitlements, some of the block grants, and even some of the discretionary grant programs 
will support case management services, they are much less likely to support technology, facility improvements, 
transportation, and general administrative costs. For further Information on which programs can support infrastructure 
and other uses, readers are encouraged to consult the individual descriptions of programs in the catalog and the tables 
preceding the catalog that cross-walk the programs by service domain. 



What Does the Future of Federal Funding for Young Children 
AND Their Families Look Like? 

Major changes in social policy have been legislated in recent years, including the passage of welfare reform, the passage 
of the Adoption and Safe Families Act (which made significant changes to child welfare policy), and the expansion of health 
care for children through CHIP. What effect have these policy changes had on the level of funding available to young 
children and their families? Where have investments increased and where have they decreased? What do trends in federal 
funding say about the future of federal funding for supports and services for young children and their families? Table 4 
helps to provide some context for answering these questions. 

Table 4 shows federal spending trends for FY98 through FYOO for the 59 federal programs included In the catalog. Overall, 
it appears that funding for early childhood supports and services has been relatively stable, with a small increase (9.6 
percent) over this period, not accounting for inflation. Significant funding expansion was centered in programs aimed at 
keeping children safe — Adoption Assistance ($319 million) and foster care ($997 million) — as well as programs focused on 
early childhood education and care — Head Start ($778 million). Programs created during this time period, including the 
Twenty-first Century Learning Centers, Safe Start Demonstration Project, Child Care Access Means Parents in School, and 
the Safe Schools/Healthy Students Initiative, were also focused on educating and protecting children. A few of the larger 
federal programs, including Section 8, Medicaid, and SSI, also saw increases during this period. 

Few programs have undergone significant cuts in recent years. Only 7 of the 59 programs In the catalog saw nominal 
funding decreases from FY98 to FYOO. The largest decreases were in the Social Services Block Grant ($524 million) and Food 
Stamps ($642 million). Other program cuts totaled about $30 million, with $20 million due to reductions in the Social 
Services Research and Demonstration program alone. Because Food Stamps is an entitlement program, the decrease in 
funding does not necessarily reflect a decreasing commitment on the part of the federal government but may, instead. 
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reflect a decreasing demand. This may be related to the increased well-being and workforce involvement of individuals in 
a strong economy, as well as disconnection from social programs as a result of welfare-to-work sanctions. Overall, funding 
decreases were offset by investments in new programs and expansions of existing programs. 

Whether this willingness to invest in supports and services for early childhood and other children and families will continue 
is hard to tell. Prosperous federal and state economies, a pervasive interest in infant and child development, concerns about 
the quality of life and the next generation of workers — all of these factors have helped improve funding for early 
childhood supports and services. At the same time, the funding levels of many programs are insufficient to serve all eligible 
children.® A recession, a war, a loss of interest in these issues by the general public, the growing need for services by an 
aging "baby boomer" population, the lack of good data to show the kinds of positive outcomes that early childhood 
supports and services achieve — ^these factors have the potential to slow or reverse the level of funding now supporting 
services to young children. The challenge at the community and state levels is to keep the need for these services and the 
outcomes they produce In the public eye so that ongoing funding becomes a congressional habit. 



NEW PROGRAMS FUNDING SUPPORTS AND SERVICES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
AND THEIR FAMIUES (IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


Program 


FY99 Funding 


Twenty-first Century Community Learning Centers 


$ 100 


Safe Start Demonstration Project 


$ 10 


Child Care Access Means Parents in School 


$ 5 


Safe Schools/Healthy Students Initiative 


$ 2 



® For example, according to the federal Child Care Bureau, in an average month in 1998, only 1.5 million of the approximately 10 million children eligible for Child Care and Development 
Fund subsidies actually received assistance. 
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TABLE 4: FUNDING LEVELS FY98 TO FYOO 
(IN MILUONS OF DOLLARS)' 



PROGRAM 


FY98 


FY99 


FYOO 


Change 

FY98— 

FYOO 


% Change 
FY98— 
FYOO’ 


ABANDONED INFANTS 


12 


12 


12 


0 


0.00 


ADOPTION ASSISTANCE— TITLE IV-E 


701 


826 


1,020 


319 


45.51 


CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT STATE GRANTS 


21 


21 


21 


0 


0.00 


CHILD AND ADULT CARE FOOD PROGRAM 


1,559 


1,599 


1,690 


131 


8.40 


CHILD CARE ACCESS MEANS PARENTS IN SCHOOL (CAMPIS) 


0 


5 


5 


5 


NA 


CHILD CARE AND DEVELOPMENT BLOCK GRANT— DISCRETIONARY FUND 


1,003 


1,000 


1,183 


180 


17.95 


CHILD CARE AND DEVELOPMENT FUND— MANDATORY AND MATCHING FUNDS 


2,070 


2,167 


2,367 


297 


14.35 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES: STATE GRANTS (TITLE IV-B) 


291 


292 


292 


1 


0.34 


CHILDHOOD LEAD POISONING PREVENTION PROGRAMS 


27 


27 


27 


1 


0.00 


COMMUNITY SERVICES BLOCK GRANT (CSBG) 


490 


500 


528 


38 


7.76 


COMMUNITY-BASED FAMILY RESOURCE AND SUPPORT GRANTS 


33 


33 


33 


0 


0.00 


COMPREHENSIVE COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 
WITH SERIOUS EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCES 


59 


87 


87 


28 


47.46 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 


446 


455 


452 


6 


1.35 


EARLY HEAD START 


279 


349 


421 


142 


50.90 


EDUCATION FOR HOMELESS CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


29 


29 


29 


0 


0.00 


EMERGENCY MEDICAL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


13 


15 


17 


4 


30.77 


EVEN START— INDIAN TRIBES AND TRIBAL ORGANIZATIONS 


2 


2 


2 


0 


0.00 


EVEN START— MIGRANT EDUCATION 


4 


3 


4 


0 


0.00 


EVEN START— STATE EDUCATION AGENCIES 


113 


125 


135 


22 


19.47 


FAMILY SUPPORT MODEL DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


0 


5 


5 


5 


NA 


FAMILY UNIFICATION PROGRAM 


19 


45 


20 


1 


5.26 


FAMILY VIOLENCE PREVENTION AND SERVICES GRANTS 


87 


89 


86 


-1 


-1.15 


FOOD STAMPS 


20,572 


19,385 


19,930 


-642 


-3.12 


FOSTER CARE— TITLE IV-E 


3,540 


3,982 


4,537 


997 


28.16 


FOSTER GRANDPARENT PROGRAM 


77 


87 


94 


17 


22.08 


GOALS 2000: PARENTAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


25 


30 


33 


8 


32.00 


HEAD START^ 


4,068 


4,309 


4,846 


778 


19.12 


HEALTH CENTER GRANTS FOR THE HOMELESS 


71 


73 


82 


11 


15.49 


HEALTHY SCHOOLS, HEALTHY COMMUNITIES 


5 


8 


8 


3 


60.00 


HEALTHY START INITIATIVE 


96 


105 


90 


-6 


-6.25 


HIV DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN, ADOLESCENTS, AND WOMEN 


37 


44 


46 


9 


24.32 


HOMELESS CHILDREN NUTRITION PROGRAM 


2 


3 


4 


2 


100.00 


INDIAN CHILD WELFARE ACT— TITLE II GRANTS 


14 


13 


13 


-1 


-7.14 


INDIAN SOCIAL SERVICES— CHILD WELFARE ASSISTANCE 


22 


22 


22 


0 


0 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH SERVICES BLOCK GRANT (TITLE V) 


681 


700 


709 


28 


4.11 


MIGRANT EDUCATION— BASIC STATE GRANT PROGRAM 


299 


346 


372 


73 


24.41 


NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


5,131 


5,517 


5,552 


421 


8.21 


PROMOTING SAFE AND STABLE FAMILIES (TITLE IV-B.2) 


235 


241 


279 


44 


18.72 


PUBLIC AND INDIAN HOUSING DRUG ELIMINATION PROGRAM 


214 


534 


264 


50 


23.36 


REFUGEE AND ENTRANT ASSISTANCE— STATE ADMINISTERED PROGRAMS 


203 


221 


257 


54 


26.60 


REFUGEE AND ENTRANT ASSISTANCE— TARGETED ASSISTANCE 


35 


35 


49 


14 


40.00 


SAFE SCHOOLS/HEALTHY STUDENTS INITIATIVE 


0 


2 


4 


4 


NA 


SAFE START DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 


0 


10 


10 


10 


NA 


SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAM 


1,307 


1,355 


1,409 


102 


7.80 
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TABLE 4: FUNDING LEVELS FY98 TO FYOO (CONT) 



PROGRAM 


FY98 


FY99 


FYOO 


Change 

FY98— 

FYOO 


% Change 
FY98- 
FYOO* 


SECTION 8 RENTAL CERTIFICATEA/OUCHER PROGRAM 


8,130 


11,956 


11,031 


2,901 


35.68 


SOCIAL SERVICES BLOCK GRANT (TITLE XX) 


2,299 


1,909 


1,775 


-524 


-22.79 


SOCIAL SERVICES RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION GRANTS 


26 


27 


6 


-20 


-76.92 


SPECIAL EDUCATION— GRANTS FOR INFANTS AND FAMILIES WITH DISABILITIES 


418 


373 


441 


23 


5.50 


SPECIAL EDUCATION— PERSONNEL PREPARATION TO IMPROVE SERVICES 
AND RESULTS FOR CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES 


82 


81 


83 


1 


1.22 


SPECIAL EDUCATION— PRESCHOOL GRANTS 


380 


374 


390 


10 


2.63 


SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 


18 


18 


17 


-1 


-5.56 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTAL NUTRITION PROGRAM FOR WOMEN, INFANTS, 
AND CHILDREN (WIC) 


4,047 


4,076 


4,158 


111 


2.74 


STATE CHILDREN'S HEALTH INSURANCE PROGRAM (CHIP) 


4,235 


4,732 


4,259 


24 


0.57 


SUMMER FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 


274 


296 


298 


24 


8.76 


SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME (SSI) 


32,752 


33,815 


35,054 


2,302 


7.03 


TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE TO NEEDY FAMILIES (TANF) 


16,653 


16,837 


17,128 


475 


2.85 


TITLE 1 GRANTS TO LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES 


5,935 


2,965 


6,786 


851 


14.34 


TITLE XIX MEDICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM (MEDICAID) 


104,495 


111,142 


116,167 


11,672 


11.17 


TWENTY-FIRST (21ST) CENTURY COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTERS 


0 


100 


453 


453 


NA 


TOTAL 


223,636 


233,409 


245,092 


21,456 


9.59 



Sources; FY 2000 and FY 2001 President's Budgets of the United States Government and the 1999 Catalogue of Federal Domestic Assistance. Funding levels are actual FY98 and FY99 
and estimated FYOO obligations as reported in the 2000 and 2001 Budgets. Where programs did not have a specific line item in the budget funding levels are actual FY98 obligations 
and estimated FY99 and FYOO obligations as reported in the Catalogue of Federal Domestic Assistance. 

^ These amounts are in nominal dollars; that is. they do not account for inflation. 

^ The reported Head Start funding level does not include dollars appropriated to Early Head Start. 

^ Percent change viras not calculated for programs that originated after 1998. 
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V. FEDERAL FUNDING STRATEGIES 

There are several strategies for making the best use of federal funds. These strategies can be grouped into two broad 
categories. The first — maximizing federal funding— is concerned with gaining access to federal funding. The second- 
creating more flexibility in existing funding streams — involves using federal funds creatively to support early childhood 
programs and initiatives. Both types of strategies can be used at the program level as well as in the policy arena; however, 
as discussed below, some specific strategies may be better suited for leaders at one level or the other. 



Maximizing Federal Funding 

Maximizing federal funds involves implementing strategies to locate and gain access to federal funding sources and to 
draw the maximum revenue from each source. Maximizing federal funds creates new revenues that can support 
enhancement or expansion of a program or free up existing funds for other purposes. Typically, the new earnings go to 
the state agency responsible for the federal program, but with no federal requirement for reinvestment. If, however, the 
funds are used to fill an unrelated budget hole or for general taxpayer relief, the staff and programs have no incentive to 
undertake the work needed to obtain these new revenues. Therefore, it is critical for program officials and advocates to 
secure a commitment from the state that new revenue earned will be reinvested in services for children and their families. 



Reinvestment: A Critical Corollary of Maximization 

The importance of securing a commitment from the agency that receives new federal 
funds to reinvest the earnings in program expansion or innovation or to ensure 
sustainability cannot be overstated. 



There are several key mechanisms for maximizing federal funding. These include: 

■ Maximizing subsidies by ensuring that families with young children, as well as initiatives and programs 
serving these children and their families, are drawing the maximum amount of federal funding for which they 
are eligible. By making sure that all eligible children and families are receiving subsidies, program leaders can 
increase the flow of federal dollars into their initiatives. 

■ Leveraging federal funds with state, local, and private funds or in>kind resources in order to draw additional 
resources. Expenditures of state or local funds are used as the "match" needed to draw down new federal 
revenue. This may require reallocating existing funds In order to use them as the match for new federal 
grant monies. 

■ Administrative claiming, which enables a program to be reimbursed for certain eligible administrative costs. 
Thus, federal revenues can be increased by claiming new reimbursement for expenditures on activities such 
as enrollment, ongoing eligibility and case planning, and outreach. 

These strategies are highlighted below. Early childhood Initiative and program leaders should also be alert to other 
opportunities for maximizing federal funding that may be used In place of or in combination with the above strategies. 
These may include, for example, refinancing a program by substituting federal dollars for funds that come from other 
sources, thus freeing up the original funds for other uses; and collaborating with others to maximize access to federal 
funding opportunities. Working with partners can strengthen initiatives by providing access to federal funding streams 
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that flow to certain agencies or institutions or for which only certain types of organizations or collaborations are 
eligible, as well as by aiding in their development, increasing their visibility to the public, and increasing the number of 
community champions. 



Maximizing Subsidies 

Maximizing federal subsidies is a strategy that primarily applies at the individual or program level. It involves ensuring that 
all eligible children and families receive the benefits for which they are eligible. This strategy can help provide a steady 
stream of federal funding for supports and services for young children and their families and free up other funds to support 
expanded programs or services. It also helps guarantee that programs designed to benefit young children and their families 
(especially, low-income families) reach their intended beneficiaries. 

Maximizing federal subsidies requires a thorough knowledge of the populations being served by early childhood programs, 
as well as of the federal programs that can provide benefits for these populations. Eligibility for many programs listed in 
the guide are dependent on family income level or other family characteristics. In addition, program leaders should be alert 
to instances where eligibility for one program makes a child automatically eligible for other programs. For instance, 
children whose families receive Food Stamps, TANF, or certain other programs are automatically eligible for free meals 
under the Child and Adult Care Food Program. 



EXAMPLES: Program leaders should make certair) that all eligible childrer) m child care programs apply for Child Care 
and Development Fund (CCDF) subsidies, which subsidize children through age 12 with family income less than 85 percent 
of the state median income/ (Some states supplement the federal funds to provide subsidies to families with higher 
incomes or with older children.) Programs serving low-income children should take advantage of food and nutrition 
programs such as the Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP), which reimburses child care centers and family day care 
homes for the cost of serving meals and snacks. Under the CACFP, children from households with incomes at or below 130 
percent of poverty are eligible for free meals, and those with household incomes between 130 and 185 percent of poverty 
are eligible for meals at a reduced price. 



Leveraging 

Leveraging is a strategy for maximizing federal funds by taking advantage of programs that provide federal dollars 
contingent on state, local, or private spending. In order to leverage both entitlement and block grant dollars, it is necessary 
to have public expenditures (either state or local) on allowable activities.^ Private dollars also can be used to leverage 
federal funds in some instances. Leveraging federal dollars may involve designating current state or local expenditures as 
eligible In order to draw new federal matching funds. It may also involve spending new state or local dollars in order to 
receive a maximum allotment of federal funding. 

There are a number of possible scenarios for leveraging federal funds to support services for young children and 
their families: 



^ Program leaders should be aware, however, that the fixed level of funding under the CCDF block grant is currently insufficient for all eligible children to receive subsidies. 

^ Under Title IV*E and many other federal programs, costs claimed as the basis for federal matching must be (a) public expenditures, which may be any state or local tax or revenue 
dollars, including Indian tribal dollars; (b) non-federal dollars, which means that federal discretionary and block grant dollars may not be used as the matching base; and (c) not already 
used to match federal funds, which means that a given state or local dollar cannot be used more than once to draw a federal match. See Center for the Study of Social Policy, Breaking 
ifou/id: A Financial Strategy for a Governance Partnership, April 1398. p. 12. 
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■ The entitlement programs hold the greatest opportunities for leveraging because the federal government is 
committed to matching any state expenditures allowed under current law. For example, within Title IV-E, 
funds can be leveraged for administrative activities, training, and maintenance (costs related to the board, 
care, and supervision of children). Within Title XIX, federal funds can be leveraged for administrative and 
therapeutic activities. The potential for leveraging Title IV-E and Title XIX funds for training and 
programmatic activities is described in more detail in the following pages. 

■ Block grants can be leveraged when the block grant has a matching (or maintenance of effort) requirement 
and the state does not contribute enough to earn the maximum amount permitted in the allocation formula. 
For example, a state may have a Maternal and Child Health (MCH) block grant in which some portion of the 
allocation will have to be returned to the federal government because there is a lack of state match. By 
spending additional amounts — or re-designating existing spending — ^to increase the state match, the state 
can leverage new federal dollars. 



EXAMPLE: The agency responsible for the MCH grant could negotiate an agreement with the Early Intervention (El) 
agency that would provide additional match for the MCH grant. The El agency would identify funds expended on services 
that are allowable under the MCH block grant. For example, the cost of physical and occupational therapy provided to 
infants and toddlers through the El program might be applied to MCH maintenance of effort requirements. Additional 
federal block grant funds earned could be reinvested in the El program and used to expand program capacity. 



m In some situations, private dollars can be used to leverage federal funds. Federal project grants often include 
requirements for collaboration among community service providers as well as requirements for infrastructure 
that will facilitate effective use of funds. Private dollars can be used to build the infrastructure and support 
the development of collaborative efforts that will make applications for project grants stronger. 



EXAMPLE: in North Carolina a local Smart Start community partnership applied for an Even Start grant to support a 
literacy program; however, the federal review indicated that the Smart Start initiative did not have an adequate facility to 
be awarded the grant. The Smart Start partnership used the potential for Even Start dollars to leverage a private 
contribution that supported renovation of the facility to meet federal requirements. In this way, a private contribution 
leveraged federal funds by supporting necessary infrastructure. 



Leveraging Federal Funds 

■ State and local funds may be used to leverage new federal revenue through the 
Title IV-E (foster care) and Title XIX (Medicaid) entitlement programs. 

■ State and local funds can also be used to leverage new block grant monies when 
the state does not contribute enough "match" to secure the full amount of the 
block grant. 

■ Private funds can be used to leverage federal project grants by supporting required 
collaboration or infrastructure. 
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one of the most significant benefits of leveraging federal funds is that the new federal dollars artually increase 
opportunities for additional leveraging. The new federal revenues, in effect, replace a share of the state or local dollars that 
had been used previously to support a program. These state or local dollars are now freed up for use in other areas. To the 
extent they are used for artivities that can also be federally reimbursed, they can further leverage additional federal dollars. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICY MAKERS AND EARLY CHILDHOOD LEADERS; 

To leverage federal funds, it is necessary to know: 

■ what federal programs require matching; 

■ what qualifies as eligible expenditures under various programs; 

■ the types of services state and local dollars are supporting; 

■ whether all eligible expenditures are being submitted for matching; and 

■ for block or program grants, whether the maximum amount of federal funds is being drawn down or an additional 
match is required to do so. 

The expertise of state administrators regarding federal funding requirements and state expenditures, and the expertise of 
local governments and community-based organizations regarding local expenditures and the services they support, must 
be brought together to maximize leveraging potential. 



LEVERAGING TITLE IV-E AND MEDICAID FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD SUPPORTS AND SERVICES 



Leveraging Title IV-E Training Costs 

Title IV-E reimburses states for the cost of training staff who administer the state IV-E plan. This includes the initial and 
ongoing training of child welfare agency staff, as well as support for staff who continue their education and agree to 
return to the agency for a period of time at least equal to the period of time for which financial assistance was granted. 
Costs of training foster parents, adoptive parents, and staff of child care institutions are also eligible for reimbursement. 
The direct costs related to this training (cost of the trainer, curriculum, stipends for trainees, and other related expenses) 
are reimbursed at a rate of 75 percent; administrative costs are matched at 50 percent. 

Many states receive Title IV-E reimbursement for training only within the state child welfare agency. There is some 
potential, however, to leverage IV-E training dollars for community programs that serve families with young children if the 
families served are active cases in the child welfare agency. 

EXAMPLE; IV-E training funds might be leveraged in a program that furnishes case management or referral to services 
for families who have been referred by the child welfare agency. The child welfare agency could certify as match the funds 
spent on the program's training and leverage federal matching funds for the training cost. The nevv federal funds could 
then be passed onto the community agency from the child welfare agency. The amount of money claimed would need to 
be based on the percentage of children served by the program who are eligible for IV-E funds. 
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Leveraging Title IV-E Maintenance Costs 

Title IV-E reimburses states for the "maintenance" costs of children in foster care. These costs consist of "board and care' 
or "care and supervision" expenses and include the day-to-day costs of caring for children who are in an out-of-home 
placement. Reimbursement is provided for the cost of foster care, group care, and adoption assistance when the child has 
been determined to be Title IV-E eligible." Title IV-E maintenance payments also include other expenses directly related to 
a'child's out-of-home care. Clothing allowances are one example; child care costs incurred because a foster parent works 

are another. 

Leveraging opportunities around IV-E maintenance are limited, as only costs directly related to the care and supervision of 
the child in an out-of-home placement are covered. The cost of foster or group care is almost always assumed by the public 
agency that has custody of the child and is presumably already being used as the basis for IV-E federal reimbursement. 
There are some exceptions, however, such as instances when IV-E eligible children receive child care subsidized by state or 

local funds. 



EXAMPLE 1 Leveraging Title tV-E for Child Care 

state or local funds expended on child care may be used to leverage matching IV-E dollars under certain 
dfxumrtances; such as when child care is needed to allow foster parents to work. To be reimbursed through Title 
ly-E foTthe child care costs, the following would need to occur; 

agreement or memorandum of understanding (MOU) would need to be in place between the 

^^^te or local entity subsidizing the child care and the state agency responsible for the IV-E program. The 
''~*a|reem^^^ recognize the state or local entity's participation in IV-E and would certify that it had 

' public funds on an allowable IV-E expense (child care for IV-E eligible children in foster care). The MOU 

■ Thotiid also address whether new federal reimbursements will flow back to the state or local funding entity or 
hie kept in the IV-E agency's budget. 

■ AsTmilar agreement could be developed between the child care provider and the state or local entity subsidizing 
the child care services. The purpose of the agreement would be to spell out who will receive the new funds and 
to ensure compliance with any requirements of the IV-E program, especially in relation to documentation, 
reporting, and claiming. 

■ The IV-E eligible children in the child care program would need to be identified. This could be done by matching 
the data of the child care program with the data in the child welfare agency. 

■ Once an eligibility match had been established, the state agency responsible for Title IV-E would provide 
information on claiming procedures to the state or local entity subsidizing the child care. The funder would then 
share this information with the child care provider so the provider could submit claims. 

■ Once records of service (or claims) are submitted by the child care provider through the child care funding agency 
and then on to the state agency responsible for Title IV-E, the stage is set for reimbursement. Reimbursement 
will come to the IV-E agency from the federal government. The MOU described earlier should establish 
what happens next-whether the federal share will go to the IV-E agency, child care funding entity, or child 

care provider. 

■ ^ gibllity tor Title IV-t i$ linked to tamily income and resources, among other things, and corresponds to eligibility for the howlapseo AFOC program. 
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Leveraging Medicaid (Title XIX) 

The federal government allows states some leeway in defining the range of services included in a state Medicaid plan. The 
broader a state's Medicaid plan, the more opportunities there are for leveraging federal Medicaid dollars. States with more 
comprehensive Medicaid programs offer a broad scope of benefits in health, mental health, and dental care. States can 
also extend coverage to programs that offer services to specialized groups of children and youth. Infants and toddlers with 
X disabilities, as identified In the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, and students needing school health-related 
services are two examples. Understanding the extent of coverage laid out in a state plan is a critical first step in 
leveraging Medicaid. 

Certain services furnished by early childhood programs are reimbursable under Medicaid. For example, leveraging 
Medicaid dollars is a potential financing strategy for programs providing therapeutic services as well as screening and 
follow-up services. 



EXAMPLES: A therapeutic nursery, funded with state or local dollars, could be covered as a Medicaid service, Medicaid 
could be billed for services provided to Medicaid-eligible children (another source of funding may be needed to cover the 
costs of serving children who are not eligible for Medicaid), For the program to be eligible for reimbursernent Stafford 
to qualify as providers under the state's Medicaid program and the service itself (or therapeutic activities within It) must 
be covered under the state Medicaid plan. The state Medicaid agency would also have to be willing to cornpiete the 
administrative steps necessary for state or local expenditures to be used as the non-federal shai^ or * match* of the 
Medicaid reimbursement 

Another example of a service with leveraging potential would be a program that provided home-based child development 
screens and follow-up to young children with funding from a county health or social services agency. Federal guidelines 
permit states to provide Medicaid reimbursement to qualified medical professionals who identify medical conditions in 
children between their regularly scheduled “well<hild" visits (which are known as comprehensive EKDT screens in 
Medicaid), The screens and follow-up could be billed to Medicaid as an EP5DT '"partial* or "interperiodlc* screen. As with 
other services, the providers must be qualified under Medicaid and the children must be eligible in order to bill for services. 



Medicaid Skilled Professional Medical Personnel 

Certain public employees may qualify for reimbursement through Medicaid as Skilled 
Medical Personnel (SMP) at a 75 percent match rate if they meet the following qualifications: 

■ They are performing activities necessary for the efficient administration of the state 
Medicaid plan and that require skilled professional medical expertise. 

■ They have completed a two-year or longer program leading to licensure or certification 
or have a degree In a medically-related field from an accredited institution. 

■ They have medically-related training. 

■ Their job description requires skilled medical expertise. 

Examples of staff who are likely to qualify as SMPs, if they are acting in a skilled medical 
professional capacity, include physicians, registered nurses, licensed vocational nurses, 
Ph.D. psychologists, master's level social workers, and licensed professional counselors. 
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Administrative Claiming 

Adr,iniitr«,v« setivite Are an aasan.lal component of any early childhood initiatiye. yet It it frequently difficult to obtain 
funding for them^ Federal funding under certain programt-etpecially Title IV-E and Medicald-offert a meant of funding 
thete actiyitiet. The ttatutory language of thete tvyo programt authoriaet the federal gpyernment to reimburte ttatet for 
adminittrative cottt -necettary for the efficient adminittration of the State Plan.' Statet generally receiye reimOurtement 
• for 50 percent of their adminittrative expendituret. Thut. adminittrative claiming through thete ti«o programt hat the 
potential to provide significant additional funding for early childhood initiatives. 



Using Medicaid and Title IV-E to Help Fund Home Visiting Programs 

The following are a few examples of how Medicaid and Title IV-E funds have been used 

to support home visiting programs: 

■ Some states, like Oklahoma, have covered the case management services furnished as 
part of a home visiting program as a stand-alone Medicaid service under the Targeted 

Case Management option. 

■ Some home visitation programs have an intensive outreach component to ensure that 
parents are able to access regular, preventive health care for their children. There is 
opportunity to capture the cost of these activities under Medicaid administration as 
well, either through the state or county health department or through the state 
Medicaid agency. 

■ If the target population of a home visiting program was comprised of open protective 
services cases, the case management and supervision costs of the program could be 
captured under Title IV-E administrative claiming. 



Over the years, however, the states and the federal government have debated the kinds of activities and costs that can be 
claimed under this provision. Some costs (determining eligibility for the. program, for example) have always been 
reimbursed. Others, especially those related to case management activities, have been disallowed. To use the strategy of 
administrative claiming effectively, initiative leaders need to understand Issues relating to: 

■ Eligibility-the populations for which administrative claims under Titles IV-E and XIX can legitimately be 
made, an issue more open for Title IV-E claiming than for Medicaid, 

. Reimbursable services-the types of activities performed by early childhood initiatives that can be claimed as 
administrative expenses under Title IV-E and Medicaid, respectively, and 

■ The mechanics of administrative claiming-steps and considerations for programs seeking to obtain 
reimbursement from the federal government through administrative claiming. 

Opportunities for early childhood initiatives to use administrative claiming under Title IV-E and Medicaid are discussed 
below, highlighting these issues. 
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j Title IV-E Administrative Claiming 

Current federal IV-E policy permits states to be reimbursed for an array of administrative activities performed on behalf of 
eligible children. Taking full advantage of opportunities for administrative claiming under Title IV-E depends on identifying 
both the population for whom services can be reimbursed and the activities that can be claimed. 

• Identifying the Eligible Population. Under Title IV-E, administrative expenses for serving children who are in foster care or 
adoption assistance programs or who are candidates for foster care can be reimbursed. The scope of children who can be 
considered "candidates" for foster care, however, has been tested by different states, with different results. 

According to the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (HHS), children who are AFDC-eligible and at risk of 
removal from their home — such as those with open child welfare cases and a clear risk of removal documented in a case 
plan — are considered candidates for IV-E services. In several written documents that cover a 10-year period from 1987 to 
1997 and in two subsequent decisions by the Departmental Appeals Board (DAB), the federal agency responsible for the 
IV-E program referred to various criteria for establishing whether a child is a candidate for foster care.^° These include 
the following: 

■ a defined case plan that clearly indicates that, absent effective preventive services, foster care is the planned 
arrangement for the child; 

■ an eligibility determination form that has been completed to establish the child's eligibility under 
Title IV-E; and 

■ evidence of court proceedings related to the removal of the child from the home, in the form of a petition 
to the court, a court order, or a transcript of the court's proceedings. 

Some states have also claimed IV-E administrative costs for services provided to children who may not have open cases in 
the child welfare system but who are defined as "at risk" of entering foster care for reasons such as homelessness or drug 
use in the family. While some states have succeeded in receiving reimbursement for services provided to a broad population 
of children defined as "at risk," other states have been disallowed and have had to pay back federal funds after using 
similar strategies. 

Because determination of the scope of allowable IV-E candidates continues to be an issue, states considering administrative 
claiming opportunities in this area should carefully weigh the potential gains of increased revenue against the costs and 
risk of possible disallowances. Current and historical federal policy and the state's own plan should be carefully considered 
in shaping an appropriate strategy. In addition, states may want to consult with staff of the regional HHS office 
j and administrators from states that have attempted to claim iV-E funds based on a broad definition of candidates for 

I foster care. 
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Relevant documents include ACYF*PA*87-0S from the Agency for Children, Youth, and Families and OAB 1428 and DAB 1630 from the Departmental Appeals Board. 
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; ADMINISTRATIVE CLAIMING FOR CANDIDATES FOR FOSTER CARE; ONE STATE'S STRATEGY 

i In 1983, the Departmental Appeals Board (DAB) ruled in Decision 844 that Missouri had the right to claim 
i reimbursement under Title IV-E for administrative activities performed on behalf of children who were candidates for 
- foster care but who had not yet been placed. Using this ruling and a subsequent federal policy announcement (ACYF- 
i PA-87-05), Missouri began to claim Title IV-E reimbursement for case management and referral activities provided to 
i children "at risk" of entering foster care. Missouri's claiming was instituted to support a community partnership in 
i Kansas City-the Local Investment Commission (LINC)-as part of an effort to create a permanent funding base for 
I its local governance activities. 

i The IV-E claiming strategy for LINC goes beyond open child welfare cases. That is, it draws federal reimbursement for 
: allowable activities performed in a variety of agencies-schools, homeless shelters, domestic violence programs, and 

i juvenile probation services-that serve an assumed at-risk population. (Juvenile probation cases are clearly "at-risk" 
i if there have been court proceedings.) Prior to this time, the state had been reimbursed only for administrative costs 
: related to children who were actually in foster care. Missouri officials read the 1983 ruling and the policy 

i announcement as permission to claim IV-E reimbursement for "administrative activities for children still in their 
i homes, to prevent them from being removed." These children may not necessarily be known to the state child 

I welfare agency. 

: Missouri's interpretation of the definition of a "candidate" for foster care does not reflect later rulings by the DAB 

i and subsequent federal policy announcements that have been used to reject other states' claims. New York argued 
: twice before the DAB (the decisions were issued in 1993 and 1997) that "candidacies" for foster care extended to 

i children for whom a report of neglect or abuse had been filed, but where there may not have been a finding. The 
i Board stated that "not all children for whom there was reasonable cause to suspect abuse or maltreatment (would) 
; be candidates for Title IV-E." 

I SevCtmer <or th* Study o< Social Pohcy. Breaktna New Ground. A fmanoaf Strategy tor a Governance Partnenhio. Waihington. 0 C.. 1990. 



Identifying Reimbursable Activities. Federal regulations also describe the types of administrative activities that can be 
reimbursed under Title IV-E. These activities are described in the context of the state agency's interest in the effective 
administration of its foster care program. The activities include "the determination and redetermination of eligibility, fair 
hearings, rate setting, and other costs directly related to the administration of the foster care program."” Examples of 
allowable administrative costs include: 

■ referral to services; 

■ preparation for and participation in judicial determinations; 

■ placement of the child; 

■ development of the case plan; 
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■ case reviews; 

■ case management and supervision; 

■ recruitment and licensing of foster homes and institutions; 

■ rate setting; 

■ a proportionate share of related agency overhead; and 

■ costs related to data collection and reporting. 

Within the boundaries of IV-E administrative activity, there are several opportunities for claiming new federal funds. Many 
states seek out federal IV-E matching funds for allowable administrative activities only within the child welfare agency. 
However, community-based programs supported by state or local dollars often provide important case management 
services to children and families. As neighborhood-based programs, they offer many resources to some of the nation's most 
vulnerable families. There is a need to ensure sustainable funding for these services, and the use of federal entitlement 
funding is an excellent strategy. 



EXAMPLE: a community agency that has a contract with the local child welfare agency to provide case management 
services to children who have just been reunified with their families represents an opportunity for administrative claiming. 
To the extent the children served are IV-E eligible and the service is supported with public (state and local) funds, the cost 
of this case management activity can be reimbursed through Title IV-E. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD INITIATIVE LEADERS: 

■ Understand the specific poiicies and ruies for IV-E administrative ciaiming under which your state is operating. 

■ Identify chiidren who are currentiy receiving IV-E services; if you are providing or coordinating services for them, find 
out if you are eligible to claim relevant administrative expenses. 

■ Work with others to identify children who may be candidates for foster care, because they may qualify for IV-E services 
and funding. 

■ To avoid audit exceptions and the risk of losing or having to pay back IV-E funds, work closely with local and state staff 
to develop acceptable plans and processes. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICY MAKERS AND SYSTEM-BUILDING ADVOCATES: 

■ Find out who administers the IV-E program at the state and local levels. 

■ Understand the specific policies and rules for IV-E administrative claiming under which your state/locality is operating. 

■ Identify potential new strategies for increasing administrative claiming. 

■ Work with federal regional staff to develop acceptable plans and processes. 



O 
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Medicaid (Title XIX) Administrative Claiming 

Similar to Title IV-E, the Medicaid program also reimburses states for a portion of their administrative expenses for the 
program. The matching rate varies from 50 percent to 80 percent for case management services, depending on the state. 
Administrative services are reimbursed at 50 percent, and training activities are reimbursed at a rate of 75 percent. 

• .There are a number of opportunities for early childhood initiatives -to obtain Medicaid funds to support administrative 
activities.’’ Key issues include assessing which activities can be claimed and putting in place the mechanics for 
administrative claiming. 

Assessing Eligible Activities. In recent years, the federal government has required reimbursement of Medicaid 
administrative activities to be limited to those functions that improve access to Medicaid covered services. Staff in programs 
that serve families with young children perform a range of health-related outreach and care coordination activities that 
are vital links in any state's child health services delivery system. Services provided in schools, health departments, and child 
welfare agencies that are being reimbursed through administrative claiming include; 

■ outreach efforts to bring children into Medicaid-covered services; 

■ outreach efforts to assist children and their families in seeking Medicaid eligibility, 

■ case management activities related to services covered by Medicaid; 

■ referrals to services covered by Medicaid, Including crisis referrals, 

■ arranging or providing transportation and/or translation services so an individual can access a 
Medicaid service; 

■ program planning and interagency coordination related to the development or improvement of Medicaid- 
covered services or to increasing the access of eligible individuals to care; and 

■ health education and anticipatory planning. 



EXAMPLES; Suppose a state has appropriated ger\era! fur\ds to a cour\ty health department to pay for home visiting 
services in Zip Code areas with the highest rates of premature and low-birthweight infants. The state Medicaid agency and 
the Health Department could work together to develop and seek approval of a Medicaid State Plan Amendment for 
Targeted Case Management. The amendment would provide reimbursement for case management activities in the home 
visiting program. The Medicaid agency would certify the Health Department's expenditures, and the federal share of the 
actual cost of the case management services could be returned to the Health Department for reinvestment in additional 
home visiting services. 

A second example would be a program that worked with a school district to ensure that all children were immunized 
before they entered kindergarten. The activities the program performed to inform families about the need to get their 
children immunized would be reimbursable as a Medicaid administrative activity. The follow-up that would help families 
get to a doctor or a health clinic, including arranging for or providing transportation or translation services, would also 
be reimbursable. 
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Mechanics of Administrative Claiming. The mechanics of administrative claiming under Medicaid are very similar to those 
for Title IV-E. To calculate the amount of Title XIX administrative reimbursement that could be earned for eligible activities, 
such as the immunization activities described above, the local program would use its public funds (grants from state or local 
agencies) as the base. The amount of time spent linking children to medical providers would have to be determined. If 
linkage was the only activity performed by staff, then it is possible that all related costs could be charged to Title XIX. If 
“Staff performed other activities in addition to the linkage, then a time study would need to be done so that time (and costs) 
could be properly allocated.'^ 



The Mechanics of Administrative Claiming in Title IV-E and Title XIX 

■ Potentially, the costs of all staff in a program who perform the ^'allowable" activity can 
be reimbursed. There are no specific provider qualifications. 

■ Administrative claiming is based on staff activity, rather than on services to 
specific clients. 

■ A time-study methodology is used. In some cases, costs may be direaly charged. 

■ Eligibility percentages are based on overall rates and are not generally determined on 
a case-by-case basis. 

■ A federal match of 50 percent is used for most administrative activities; 75 percent is 
available in Title XIX for staff of public agencies who qualify as Skilled Professional 
Medical Personnel. 



The amount to be claimed would also have to reflect the percentage of Medicaid-eligible children in the population being 
served. An actual case-count could be used. It might also be possible to use the eligibility percentage in an equivalent 
population, such as the elementary school or school district where the children will go to kindergarten. Finally, the amount 
to be claimed would be multiplied by the Federal Financial Participation (FFP) rate of 50 percent. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD INITIATIVE LEADERS: 

■ Identify who administers the Medicaid program at the state or local level. 

a Meet with Medicaid administrators to make certain that you understand how to identify Medicaid-eligible children 
and eligible expenditures. 

■ Determine whether your program is currently serving any Medicaid-eligible children and families. 

■ Determine which of your costs are potentially reimbursable through Medicaid administrative claiming. 

■ Submit appropriate paperwork. 

■ Keep good records. 




A time study requires staff to monitor and document aaivities they 



perform throughout the workday. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICY MAKERS AND SYSTEM-BUILDING ADVOCATES; 

■ Identify who administers the Medicaid program at the state level. 

a Meet with state Medicaid administrators to make certain that you understand how the program operates in your state, 
a Identify potential new strategies for increasing administrative claiming, 
a Work with local program leaders to keep them informed about their options. 



Creating More Flexibiuty 

The second broad strategy for making the most of federal funding opportunities involves creating more flexibility in the 
use of federal funds. Historically, programs tend to get trapped in their own funding "silos," where certain federal funds 
are used only for services managed by a single agency. The result has been service fragmentation and duplication, barriers 
to serving children with multiple needs, and a lack of flexibility that has made it difficult to respond to the individual needs 
of children and their families. This strategy aims to provide program funding that is more flexible or efficient than what 
exists currently. It is also seen as a solution for the problems that arise when one funding source cannot pay for all the 
services a given population needs. Thus, creating more flexibility can be a key fiscal strategy for supporting the integrated 
delivery of children's services or a comprehensive system of care. 

There are several ways to make funding streams more flexible. These include: 

■ Pooling funds across agency or program lines to create a less restrirtive source of funding for local programs; 

■ Oecategorizing funds by removing narrow eligibility requirements and rules governing allocations of existing 
funding streams; and 

■ Coordinating categorical funds to support a variety of services within a single program. 

These strategies all have in common the goal of creating program funding that can better support an array of 
related services for children and families. Using these strategies can help programs offer seamless delivery of 
comprehensive services. 

I’ooling 

Pooling involves combining funds across agency or program lines. It is typically done at the state level. For example, state 
funds may be combined into block grants for local entities, or a state "trust" may be designated to receive funds that are 
then used to fund children's programs according to community needs. Local grantees can then use these funds to finance 
an array of coordinated services and artivities, potentially including such difficult-to-finance activities as planning and 
collaboration. Furthermore, reporting and paperwork may be reduced with pooling, because there is only a single source 
of state accounting for funding. 

Many federal funds are not appropriate for pooling because they are categorical, restricted, and require reporting to their 
source. The exceptions are certain formula grants that allow states considerable flexibility in spending. 
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EXAMPLE: in Missouri, funds from a number of state agencies are pooled to fund community partnerships addressing 
children's needs throughout the state. The community partnerships must work to achieve certain core results for children; 
however, the funds do not restrict them to prescribed services. Since 1995, seven state agencies have combined 
approximately $22 million annually in state and federal funds for the Caring Communities Partnerships. The community 
partnerships, in conjunction with community councils, then further broaden the funding base for the partnerships through 
local cash and in-kind contributions, as well as state and federal grants and contracts. Some partnerships, such as the 
Kansas City Community Partnership, have coordinated with state agencies to claim matching entitlement dollars for 
allowable activities. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICY MAKERS AND EARLY CHILDHOOD LEADERS; 

■ Work with coalitions that provide services and supports to children and families to understand the major funding 
streams in your state. 

■ Identify service gaps and duplication due to separate funding streams. 

■ Develop examples of how pooling would benefit children and families in your state. 

■ Work with state program managers to identify where pooling of funds can take place. 



Decategorization 

By removing narrow eligibility requirements and easing rules governing allocations from existing funding streams, states 
can provide more flexible funding for early childhood programs. This strategy usually requires statutory authority at the 
state level. Under many federal programs— including TANF, Medicaid, and the Social Services Block Grant— states are 
required to develop detailed program plans. States have flexibility in developing their plans, but a state's plan may be 
unduly restrictive. If the state plan proves to be more restrictive than required by federal laws and regulations, early 
childhood leaders may want to explore if, and how, the state can modify its plan to cover a broader range of activities 
or populations. 

For example, states have some latitude in determining eligibility levels for certain programs, including TANF and Child Care 
and Development Fund subsidies. Depending on where eligibility levels are set, program leaders will be more (or less) able 
to access those funds. 



EXAMPLE: since 1987, Iowa has consolidated more than 30 separate state funding streams, each governed by separate 
rules and mixes of state, federal, and local funding responsibility, and has allowed local jurisdictions to use these categorical 
program funds to fund child welfare services in flexible ways. Decisions on these funds, which include those from mental 
health, juvenile justice, foster care, in-home service, institutional care, and state direct service worker funds, are made by 
county-level agencies, including the human service agency, board of supervisors, juvenile court, and others. This 
decategorization strategy has enabled counties to more flexibly fund a continuum of services for children and families and 
develop a more client-driven system. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICYMAKERS AND EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAM LEADERS: 

■ Become familiar with your state plan for key programs, such as TANF, the Social Services Block Grant, and the Child 
Care and Development Fund. Identify key parameters that could be made more flexible, such as eligibility criteria and 
covered services. 

■ Learn when state agencies start their plan revisions. Attend public meetings required by federal law to provide input 
into your state's plan. 

■ Meet with key state agency personnel prior to the initiation of state plan revisions to discuss your concerns. 



Coordinating Culcgoricul Funds 

Coordinating federal funds is often more feasible than pooling or decategorizing, and it is used in both community and 
state programs. Even when funding streams remain targeted to certain categories of individuals or specific program uses, 
they can still be coordinated to provide the funding needed to support a comprehensive service delivery system. In this 
case, the categorical funds support individual components, services, or activities, but they are coordinated by grantees to 
support the comprehensive goals of the initiative. If a program manager can draw a mental picture of how he or she wants 
a program or organization to work, it is possible to take multiple funding sources and tie them around the program. What 
is necessary is a good plan, a good management information system, and an audit-proof way of tracking expense by 
funding source and of allocating expense among various programs. 

The many federal funding possibilities for a family resource center provide an example of the range of federal programs 
that can be coordinated to support comprehensive supports for young children. Family resource centers offer a range of 
services to families, such as information and referral for health, social, and employment-related services; literacy classes, 
preventive health care; preschool child care; parent outreach and support services; and counseling services for children in 
school. On the next page are some of the federal funding possibilities by type of program activity. 
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EXAMPLE; FUNDING A FAMILY RESOURCE CENTER 



Function 


Possible Funding Sources 


Information and Referral 


■ Title XIX Medical Assistance Program (Medicaid) 

■ State Children's Health Insurance Program (CHIP) 

■ Community-based Family Resource and Support Grants 

■ Temporary Assistance to Needy Families (TANF) 

■ Maternal and Child Health Services Block Grant 

■ Title 1 Grants to Local Education Agencies 

■ Promoting Safe and Stable Families 


Preventive Health Services 

Q 


■ Title XIX Medical Assistance Program (Medicaid) 

■ State Children's Health Insurance Program (CHIP) 

■ Maternal and Child Health Services Block Grant 


Preschool Child Care; Parent Education 


■ Child Care and Development Fund — Mandatory and Matching Funds 

■ Child Care and Development Block Grant — Discretionary Fund 

■ Title 1 Grants to Local Education Agencies 

■ Even Start 

■ Head Start 

■ Early Head Start 

■ Promoting Safe and Stable Families 

■ Community-based Family Resource and Support Grants 


Child and Family Counseling 


■ Title XIX Medical Assistance Program (Medicaid) 

■ State Children's Health Insurance Program (CHIP) 

■ Community-based Family Resource and Support Grants 

■ Promoting Safe and Stable Families 



IMPLICATIONS FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAM LEADERS: 

■ Make certain that you know what program activities each funding source will cover. Think broadly about potential 
funding sources before approaching policy makers. 

■ Be strategic with funding sources; reserve the most flexible sources to fund activities that cannot be covered by more 
restrictive funds. 

■ Work closely with local agency personnel to avoid any audit questions or problems. 
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G ENERAL Guidelines for Pursuing Federal Funds 

Accessing federal funds is a matter of skill, positioning, competence, and luck. Here are some critical questions and decision 

points to consider before embarking on a pursuit of federal funds. 

■ Have a clear vision of who you want to serve, what you want to do, and how you will know if you're successful. You 
may have a new program or a new component within an established program. You may want to replicate a successful 
program in another county or community. Make sure you and your partners agree on the goal and why it s important. 

■ Think about when and for how long you will need the funding. Are you trying to find ongoing funding for a 
demonstration project? Do you want to expand a current program? Are you interested in starting something new? 
Funding new programs may be more easily done through a federal grant, especially if you need to have the total cost of 
the program funded by an outside source. Leveraging federal dollars may be a better strategy for sustaining current 
programs or for program expansion, particularly if you have capacity to contribute some or all of the non-federal share 
of the cost. 

■ Match the funding sources with the services you're trying to fund. The federal funding sources and strategies you use 
will depend on what you are trying to fund. For example, if you are looking for federal funding to expand or improve 
program infrastructure, you will most likely want to include these costs as part of a larger grant application or leveraging 
effort. Leveraging is based on current expenditures on allowable activities and cannot directly fund expansion. However, 
you may be able to leverage federal funding based on expenditures in your program and use the new revenue to support 
and strengthen your infrastructure if this is your priority. 

■ Consider multiple funding sources. Diversify. Don't expect to have all your funding needs met by one source. Many 
excellent community-based organizations depend on many sources of funding. For example, you may have a family 
resource center with a literacy program. Instead of funding the literacy program out of your family resource center grant, 
partner with your local school district to apply for literacy program funds. 

■ Maximize your existing funding sources. Make the best use of what you've already got. Look at the overall budget of 
your program. Do you have state and local public funds that are not matched to any federal source? Do these funds 
support activities that could be claimed as a federal expense? Do you have services that could be claimed to a federal 
source that are funded with private donations or grants or with other federal funds? See if there's a way that you can 
reconfigure your budget so that your state and local public funds leverage new federal funds for your program. If you 
seek to leverage federal funds through Title IV-E or Title XIX, your request for support will be strengthened if you have 
the "match," If you have a good recordkeeping system in place, if your finances are well-managed, and if you serve 
families of primary concern to the state child welfare or Medicaid agency. 

■ Learn as much as you can about the funding sources you decide to pursue. £ 

• Find out who's in charge of the programs you want to access. Use the attached catalog to find the name of a 

contact person for the federal program you're interested in. Find out who makes decisions about the program in 
your state, county, or city. Find out when applications can be submitted. If you are trying to leverage funds, find 
out who in the child welfare or Medicaid agency could be an initial ally to develop a claiming strategy. v 

• Taik to the decision makers. This is especially important if you are asking a state agency to provide the non-federal 
share of the match of the federal program you hope to leverage. Find out what the agency's spending priorities 
are. Learn how agency officials make decisions about funding. Find out if they have a plan that identifies their 
priorities. Read the plan. If you want changes made, find out when and how the plan can be revised. 
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G ENERAL Guidelines for Pursuing Federal Funds (cont.) 

■ Increase your potential for accessing federal funds by networking and partnering. Join a coalition or organization that 
shares your interests. Work with them to understand what their experience has been in getting federal funds. Join forces 
with another entity to give your program added depth and strength. Many federal grants now require collaboration 
among a variety of community partners. By getting to know those partners, you can establish collaborations that will be 
in place when grant opportunities arise. 

■ Keep good records. If you're running a program but have never had federal funding, start routinely collecting data on 
your client population. Try to collect data that show who you serve and what results you achieve. If you already have 
funding, the data can help support service or site expansion. Your ability to keep good records will be an asset in efforts 
you undertake to leverage federal funds. 
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VI. CATALOG OF FEDERAL FUNDING SOURCES 

The catalog of federal funding sourtei for early childhood supports and services includes 59 different federal programs that 
harm childhood services, family supports, and educational programs as a funding priority,'- We encourage users of the 
catalog to think broadly about the programming they are trying to fund and to look at a variety of funding options to 
. accomplish their programmatic goals. To facilitate this. i«e have indexed the catalog according to service domains. The 
'service categories and subcategories used to index the guide are listed in the box belovr. Many of the federal programs, 
especially the formula grants, have broad statements of purpose and tan fund a variety of services. When this is the case, 
we have indexed the funding source within multiple service domains. 

The federal funding sources are presented in the catalog in alphabetical order. The alphabetical list of federal funding 
sources included in the catalog Is meant to be cross-referenced vrith the Index to federal Funding Sources by Service 

Domain that follows. 



The overview of each federal program contains the following information: 



j The name of the program 
jThe responsible federal agency 
jThe authorizing legislation 
jThe purpose of program funds 

jA description of the population that may be served 
by the program 

j A description of how the funds may be used 

j A description of the entities that are eligible to apply 
for the funds 



J The application process 
J The award procedure 
jThe funding type 
jThe funding history 

jJhe funding formulas and matching requirements 
J The range and number of awards 
jThe relevant regulations and guidelines 
j.Contact information 



FEDERAL FUNDING FOR SERVICES TO FAMILIES WITH YOUNG 
A TEMPLATE OF SERVICE DOMAINS 



CHILDREN; 



BASIC NEEDS 

■ Income 

■ Food 

■ Shelter 

■ Clothing 

■ Parental Employment/Training 

■ Out-of-Home Care 

■ Emergencies 



CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 

■ Child Development 

■ Child Care 

■ Head Start and Early Head Start 



iPreschool 
I Special Needs 
I Early Intervention 



HEALTH AND MENTAL HEALTH 

■ Preventive Health Care 
. ■ Medical Care 

■ Dental Care 

■ Special Needs 

■ HIV/AIDS 

■ Mental Health Services 



FAMiLY SUPPORT 

■ Respite and Crisis Care 

■ Parent Education 



■ Family Resource Centers 

■ Child Abuse Prevention 

■ Needs of 
Newcomer Families 



INFRASTRUCTURE 

■Technology 

■ Training/Staff Development 

■ Technical Assistance/Evaluation 

■ Facility Improvements 

■ Case Management 

■ Transportation 

■ Collaboration 

■ General Administrative Costs 






ERLC 



^ proqr^rm that focw on tht nttdi of tht adult population augment for funding 
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FEDERAL FUNDING SOURCES INCLUDED IN THE CATALOG 



1. Abandoned Infants 

2. Adoption Assistance — Title IV-E 

3. Child Abuse and Neglect State Grants 

4. Child and Adult Care Food Program 

5. Child Care Access Means Parents in School (CAMPIS) 

6. Child Care and Development Block Grant — Discretionary Fund 

7. Child Care and Development Fund — Mandatory and Matching Funds 

8. Child Welfare Services: State Grants (Title IV-B) 

9. Childhood Lead Poisoning Prevention Programs 

10. Community Services Block Grant (CSBG) 

11. Community-Based Family Resource and Support Grants 

12. Comprehensive Community Mental Health Services for Children with Serious Emotional Disturbances 

13. Cooperative Extension Service 

14. Early Head Start 

15. Education for Homeless Children and Youth 

16. Emergency Medical Services for Children 

17. Even Start—Indian Tribes and Tribal Organizations 

18. Even Start — Migrant Education 

19. Even Start — State Education Agencies 

20. Family Support Model Demonstration Projects 

21. Family Unification Program 

22. Family Violence Prevention and Services Grants 

23. Food Stamps 

24. Foster Care — Title IV-E 

25. Foster Grandparent Program 

26. Goals 2000: Parental Assistance Program 

27. Head Start 

28. Health Center Grants for the Homeless 

29. Healthy Schools, Healthy Communities 

30. Healthy Start Initiative 

O 
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I 31. HIV Demonstration Program for Children, Adolescents, and Women 

I 

I 

• 32. Homeless Children Nutrition Program 

I 

- 33. Indian Child Welfare Act— Title II Grants 
i 34. Indian Social Services— Child Welfare Assistance 

I 

i 35. Maternal and Child Health Services Block Grant (Title V) 

I 

I 

1 36. Migrant Education — Basic State Grant Program 

I 

I 

I 37. National School Lunch Program 

I 

I 

• 38. Public and Indian Housing Drug Elimination Program 

I 

I 39. Promoting Safe and Stable Families (Title 1V-B.2) 

I 

40. Refugee and Entrant Assistance — State Administered Programs 

I 

I 

1 41. Refugee and Entrant Assistance — Targeted Assistance 

« 

I 

I 42. Safe Schools/Healthy Students Initiative 

I 

I 43. Safe Start Demonstration Project 

I 

; 44. School Breakfast Program 

I 

i 45. Section 8 Rental CertificateA/oucher Program 

I 

I 46. Social Services Block Grant (Title XX) 

I 

I 

I 47. Social Services Research and Demonstration Grants 

I 

• 48. Special Education — Grants for Infants and Families with Disabilities 

; 49. Special Education— Personnel Preparation to Improve Services and Results for Children with Disabilities 

I 

; so. Special Education — Preschool Grants 

I 

I 

I 51. Special Milk Program for Children 

I 

I 52. Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) 

I 

I 53. State Children's Health Insurance Program— Title XXI (CHIP) 

I 

I 

' 54. Summer Food Service Program for Children 

I 

; 55. Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 

I 

I 56. Temporary Assistance to Needy Families (TANF) 

I 

I 

! 57. Title I Grants to Local Education Agencies 

I 

I 

I 58. Title XIX Medical Assistance Program (Medicaid) 

I 

I 

! 59. Twenty-first (21st) Century Community Learning Centers 

I 
I 
I 
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Table I . Index to Federal Funding Sources by Service Domain 



Basic Needs 



ENTITLEMENTS 


FORMULA OR 


PROJECT OR 


DIRECT PAYMENTS 




BLOCK GRANTS 


DISCRETIONARY 

GRANTS 




Adoption Assistance — 


Family Violence Prevention 


Abandoned Infants 


Family Unification Program 


Title IV-E 


and Services Grants 


Foster Grandparent Program 


Food Stamps 


Child and Adult Care 


Homeless Children 






Food Program 


Nutrition Program 


Indian Child Welfare Act— 


Indian Social Services — 






Title II Grants 


Child Welfare Assistance 


Foster Care — 


Promoting Safe and Stable 






Title IV-E 


Families (Title IV-B.2) 




Refugee and Entrant 
Assistance — State 


National School 


Social Services Block Grant 




Administered Programs 


Lunch Program 


(Title XX) 




Section 8 Rental 


School Breakfast Program 


Special Milk Program 
for Children 




CertificateA/oucher Program 


Summer Food Service 








Program for Children 


Special Supplemental Nutrition 
Program for Women, Infants, 






Supplemental 


and Children (WIC) 






Security Income 


Temporary Assistance 
to Needy Families (TANF) 
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Child Development and Preschool Education 

ENTITLEMENTS 



Adoption Assistance — 
Title IV E 

Foster Care- 
Title IV-E 



FORMULA OR 
BLOCK GRANTS 



Child Care and 
Development Block Grant- 
Discretionary Fund 

Child Care and 

Development Fund — Mandatory 
and Matching Funds 

Education for Homeless 
Children and Youth 

Even Start- 

State Education Agencies 

Migrant Education- 
Basic State Grant Program 

Social Services Block Grant 
(Title XX) 

Special Education- 
Grants for Infants and Families 
with Disabilities 

Special Education- 
Preschool Grants 



PROJECT OR 
DISCRETIONARY 
GRANTS 

Child Care Access 
Means Parents in School 
(CAMPIS) 

Early Head Start 

Even Start— 

Indian Tribes and 
Tribal Organizations 

Even Start- 
Migrant Education 

Family Support 

Model Demonstration Projects 
Goals 2000; 

Parental Assistance Program 
Head Start 

Indian Child Welfare Act- 
Title II Grants 

Twenty-first (21st) Century 
Community Learning Centers 



DIRECT PAYMENTS 



Refugee and Entrant 
Assistance— State 
Administered Programs 



Temporary Assistance 
to Needy Families (TANF) 

Title I Grants to Local 
Education Agencies 
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Health and Mental Health 

ENTITLEMENTS FORMULA OR 

BLOCK GRANTS 



Title XIX Medical Assistance Family Violence Prevention 

Program (Medicaid) and Services Grants 

Maternal and Child Health 
Services Block Grant (Title V) 

Migrant Education- 
Basic State Grant Program 

Social Services Block Grant 
(Title XX) 

Special Education- 

Grants for Infants and Families 

with Disabilities 

Special Education- 
Preschool Grants 

Special Supplemental Nutrition 
Program for Women, Infants and 
Children (WIC) 

State Children's Health 
Insurance Program (CHIP) 

Title I Grants to Local 
Education Agencies 



PROJECT OR DIRECT PAYMENTS 

DISCRETIONARY 

GRANTS 

Abandoned Infants Indian Social Services — 

Child Welfare Assistance 

Childhood Lead 

Poisoning Prevention Programs Refugee and 

Entrant Assistance — 

Comprehensive Community State Administered Programs 

Mental Health Services for 
Children with Serious 
Emotional Disturbances 

Early Head Start 

Emergency Medical Services 
for Children 

Foster Grandparent Program 
Head Start 

Health Center Grants 
for the Homeless 

Healthy Schools, 

Healthy Communities 

HIV Demonstration Program 
for Children, Adolescents, 
and Women 

Indian Child Welfare Act- 
Title II Grants 

Safe Schools/Healthy Students 
Initiative 

Public and Indian Housing 
Drug Elimination Program 

Twenty-first (21st ) 

Century Community 
Learning Centers 
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Family Support 

ENTITLEMENTS 



FORMULA OR 
BLOCK GRANTS 



Child Abuse and Neglea 
State Grants 



Child Care and 
Development Block Grant- 
Discretionary Fund 



PROJECT OR 
DISCRETIONARY 
GRANTS 

Abandoned Infants 

Comprehensive 
Community Mental Health 
Services for Children with 
Serious Emotional Disturbances 



DIRECT PAYMENTS 



Refugee and 
Entrant Assistance- 
State Administered Programs 



Community-Based Family 
Resource and Support Grants 

Cooperative Extension Service 

Even Start- 

State Education Agencies 

Family Violence Prevention 
and Services Grants 

Migrant Educatiors— 

Basic State Grant Program 

Promoting Safe and 
Stable Families (Title IV-B.2) 

Refugee and Entrant 
Assistance— Targeted Assistance 

Social Services Block Grant 
(Title XX) 

Special Education- 
Grants for Infants and Families 
with Disabilities 



Early Head Start 

Even Start— 

Indian Tribes and 
Tribal Organizations 

Even Start- 
Migrant Education 

Family Support 

Model Demonstration Projects 
Goals 2(XX); 

Parental Assistance Program 

Healthy Schools. 

Healthy Communities 

HIV Demonstration Program 
for Children. Adolescents, 
and Women 

Indian Child Welfare Art- 
Title II Grants 

Public and Indian Housing 
Drug Elimination Program 

TWtnty-first <21st) Century 
Community Learning Centers 
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infrastructure 

ENTITLEMENTS 



Adoption Assistance — 

Title IV-E 

Child and Adult Care 
Food Program 

Foster Care — Title IV-E 

Summer Food 

Service Program for Children 
Title XIX 

Medical Assistance Program 
(Medicaid) 



o 




FORMULA OR PROJECT OR 

BLOCK GRANTS DISCRETIONARY 

GRANTS 



Child Abuse and Neglea 
State Grants 

Child Care and 
Development Block Grant- 
Discretionary Fund 

Child Care and 

Development Fund — Mandatory 
and Matching Funds 

Child Welfare Services: 

State Grants (Title IV-B) 

Community-Based 
Family Resource and 
Support Grants 

Cooperative Extension Service 

Education for Homeless 
Children and Youth 

Family Violence Prevention 
and Services Grants 

Maternal and Child Health 
Services Block Grant (Title V) 

Promoting Safe and 
Stable Families (Title IV-B.2) 

Refugee and 
Entrant Assistance — 

Targeted Assistance 



Abandoned Infants 
Childhood Lead 

Poisoning Prevention Programs 

Comprehensive 
Community Mental Health 
Services for Children with 
Serious Emotional Disturbances 

Early Head Start 

Emergency Medical Services 
for Children 

Even Start — Indian Tribes 
and Tribal Organizations 

Even Start- 
Migrant Education 

Family Support 

Model Demonstration Projeas 
Foster Grandparent Program 
Head Start 

Health Center Grants 
for the Homeless 

Healthy Schools. 

Healthy Communities 

Healthy Start Initiative 



u 
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Refugee and 
Entrant Assistance — 

State Administered Programs 
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Infrastructure (continued) 

ENTITLEMENTS FORMULA OR PROJECT OR 

BLOCK GRANTS DISCRETIONARY 

GRANTS 

Social Services Block Grant HIV Demonstration 

(Title XX) Program for Children. 

Adolescents, and V^omen 

Special Education — 

Grants for Infants and Families Indian Child \Welfare Art— 

with Disabilities Ti^*® •• Grants 

Special Supplemental Public and Indian 

Nutrition Program for Women. Housing Drug 

Infants and Children (WIC) Elimination Program 

Safe Schools/Healthy 
Students Initiative 

Safe Start 

Demonstration Project 

Social Services Research 
and Demonstration Grants 

Special Education- 
Personnel Preparation to 
Improve Services and Results for 
Children with Disabilities 

Twenty-first (21st) 

Century Community 
Learning Centers 



State Children's Health 
Insurance Program (CHIP) 

Temporary Assistance 
to Needy Families (TANF) 
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Table 2. Catalog of Federal Programs 

ABANDONED INFANTS 



AGENCY 


Administration for Children and Families, Department of Health and Human Services 


AUTHORIZATION 


Abandoned Infants Assistance Act of 1988, Section 104, P.L. 100-50S, as amended, 42 U.S.C. 670 Note; 




Abandoned Infants Assistance Act, as amended, P.L. 104-235 


BENEFICIARIES 


Infants, children, their parents, and for caregivers are eligible for services. 


USE OF FUNDS 


Funds may be used for any of the program objectives to prevent the abandonment of infants and young 



Children. These include services to Identify and address the child's needs, especially those infeaed with HIV 
or who have been exposed to MIV or drugs during pregnancy; to assist children who reside with their natural 
families or in foster care; to conduct residential programs for abandoned infants and children who are unable 
to reside with their families; to provide respite care for families and care givers; to recruit and train foster 
families; and to recruit and train health and social services personnel to work with families. 



EUGIBILITY 


State or local governments, federally recognized Indian tribal governments, U.S. territories and possessions, 
and nonprofit organizations are eligible to apply for funding. 


APPUCATION PROCESS 


Applicant should confer with the state agency contact for information on the state's process for applying 
for assistance. Contart the Headquarters Office (Children's Bureau, P.O. Box 1 182, Washington, D.C. 2(X)13 
202-205-8657) for application information. 


AWARD PRDCEDURE 


A review of all applications is made by at least three nonfederal professionals. The Commissioner of the 
Administration for Children, Youth, and Families makes the final funding decisions. 


FUNDING TYPE 


Project Grants 


FUNDING HISTDRY 


FY 1998 $12.00 million 
FY 1999 $12.00 million 
est.FY 2000 $12.00 million 


FUNDING FDRMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


Recipients of grants are expected to fund no less than 10% of the total program cost. 


RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 


In FY 97, 28 grants were awarded, ranging from $100,000 to $450,000. 


RBXVANT REGULATIONS AND GUIDELINES 


Contaa Children's Bureau, P.O. Box 1182, Washington, DC 20013 202-205-8657, for program literature. 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


Patricia Campiglia, Children's Bureau, P.O. Box 1182, Washington, DC 20013 202-205-8657 



BASIC NKBDS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
AND PRESCHDDL EDUCATION 


HEALTH AND 
MENTAL HEALTH 


FAMILY SUPPORT 


INFRASTRUCTURR 


INCOME 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


PREVENTIVE HEALTH CARE 


RESPITE AND CRISIS CARE i X 


TECHNOLOGY | 


FOOD 


CHILDCARE 


MEDICAL CARE 


PARENT EDUCATION | X 


TRAJNING/STAFF j X 

DEVELOPMENT j 


SHELTER 


HEAD START AND 
EARLY HEAD START 


DENTAL CARE 


FAMILY RESOURCE CENTERS 


TECHNICAL j 

ASSISTANCE/ EVALUATION i 


aOTHING 


PRESCHOOL 


special needs 


CHILD ABUSE PREVENTION 


FAQUTY 1 

IMPROVEMENTS | 


PARENTAL 

EMPLOYMENT/TRAINING 


SPECIAL NEEDS 


HIV/AIDS X 


NEEDS OF ' 

NEWCOMER FAMIUES ; 


CASE MANAGEMENT 

1 


OUT-OF-HOME CARE X 


EARLY INTERVENTION 


MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 


I 


TRANSPORTATX)N ! 


EMERGENCES 






i 

i_ 


COLLABORATION { X 










GENERAL j 

ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS ' 



o 

ERIC 
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ADOPTION ASSISTANCE— TITLE IV-E 



AGENCY 


Administration for Children and Families. Oeparti^ntof^Heal^hjn^F^^^ 


authorization 


Social security AO. as amended. Title IV E. Seoion 470 et. Seq; Adoption and Safe Families Act of 1997. 




P.L. 105-89 


BtNEFiaAMES 


Children with special needs and who meet specific federal eligibility requirements are eligible for funding. 

The state agency that administers the state plan will also benefit. 


USE OF FUNDS 


Funds may be used to subsidize the cost of adopting children with special needs and to support training and 
administrative costs necessary for the proper and efficient administration of the state plan. Nonrecurring costs 
may also be reimbursed.Training costs may include short-term training of current or prospective adoptive 
parents and staff of approved child caring institutions who provide care to foster or adoptive children 

receiving IV-E assistance in order to improve the care of these children. — 

r n.rrr.c-Y Thf» U S territoriPt eligible to dDoly for funding. 


ELIGIBILITY 
AEPUCATION PROCESS 


Stdtes the District O* COiUmOid. ana xne w.j. c. . . — *: — ■ 

Title IV-E applications are made in the form of a state plan, part of the Title IV-B plan, which are submined to 
the regional administrator. Standard aoolication forms are used for this prograni and are available from HHS. 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


Awards are made quarterly in the form of a lener of credit. Awards are based on estimated expenditures, 
then reconciled to aaual expenditures. Funds are paid to states based on their Federal Financial Participation 




rate (FFP). at the same rates as for Medicaid. 


FUNDING TYPE 


Entitlement . 


FUNDING HISTORY 


FY 1998 S701 million 
FY 1999 S826 million 

est FY 2000 SI. 02 billion 


FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


Title IV-E is an open ended program, which means that a state is only limited by the amount of match it can 
provide for eligible services rendered to eligible individuals. The match in Title IV-E is based on the federal 
financial participation rate, or FFP This rate is different for each state, based on medical assistance 
expenditures and the per capita income of each state, and ranges from SO'/, to 83%. A state with an FFP of 
70% receives federal funds of S0.70 for every dollar spent. The state must provide the remaining S0.30 of the 
cost. Administrative expenditures and training expenditures are reimbursed at 50% and 75%. respectively, for 
all states- The territories receive a limited amount of funds. — 


RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 


^ Subsidies are based on the cost of maintaining each eligible child in foster care and differ by child. In FY 98. 
an average of 169.900 children received adoption assistance each rnontfv 


pnniAMr RCCUIAnONS AND GUDEUNES 
CONTAa INFORMATION 


45 CFR 1355*1356; Notice of Proposed Rulemaking, Federal Register, ^eptemoer lo. 

Refer to the regional administrator. Headquarters: Terry Lewis, Deputy Associate Commissioner. 

Children s Bureau. P.O. Box 1182. Washington. DC 20013 202/205-8618 



8ASIC MHOS 


CHILD OEVELOPMINT 
AND PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 


HMUH AND 
MENTAL HEALTH 


FAMILY SUPPORT 


INFRAST8UCTU8B 

^ 1 


INCOME 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


preventive HEALTH CARE 


RESPITE AND CRIS6 CARE 


technology I 


FOOD X 


CHILDCARE 


MEDICAL CARE 


PARENT EDUCATION 


TRAINING/STAFF i X 

DEVELOPMENT 


SHaiER X 


head start and 

EARLY HEAD START 


DENTAL CARE 


FAMILY RESOURCE CENTERS 


TECHNICAL 

ASSISTANCE/ EVALUATION j 

1 


CLOTHING X 


PRESCHOOL 


SPECIAL NEEDS 


CHILD ABUSE PREVENTION 


FAOUTY 

IMPROVEMENTS | 


PARENTAL 

EMPLOYMENTmiAINlNG 


SPECIAL NEEDS 


HIV/AIDS 


NEEDS OF 

NEWCOMER FAMIUES 


CASE MANAGEMENT 

i 

1 — 


out-of-home care 


EARLY INTERVENTION 


MENTAL HEALTH SERVOS 




TRANSPORTATION 


EMERGENCES 








COLLASORATION 










GENERAL ! X 

ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 
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CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT STATE GRANTS 





AGENCY 

AUTHORIZATION 


Administration for Children and Families. Department of Health and Human Services 

Child Abuse Prevention. Adoption and Family Services Act of 1988. Title 1. P.L. 100-294. as amended; 

Child Abuse Prevention Treatment Act Amendments. P.L. 104-235; 42 U.S.C. 5101 et seq. 




BENEFICIARIES 


States and ultimately abused and negleaed children and their families benefit from this grant. 




USE OF FUNDS 


The authorizing legislation specifies uses for funds. States may support one or more of the uses, which are: 






intake, assessment, screening, and investigation of report and neglect; creating and improving the use of 



multidisciplinary and interagency protocols; case management and delivery of services to children and their 
families; enhancing the child protective system by improving risk safety assessment tools and protocols, 
automation systems for tracking reports; developing, strengthening, and facilitating training for staff in the 
child protective system; developing, strengthening, and supporting child abuse and neglect programs in the 
public and private seaors; developing, implementing, or operating information and educational programs or 
training programs to improve services to disabled infants with life-threatening conditions and obtaining or 
coordinating services for families of these infants; and developing and enhancing the capacity of community- 
based programs to integrate leadership strategies between parents and professionals to prevent and treat 
child abuse and ne glect at the cojnmumty lej^l^ 



ELIGIBILITY 


The states. District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam. American Samoa, Republic of Palau, 
and the Northern Mariana Islands are eligible to apply for funds. 


APPLICATION PROCESS 


A five-year state plan is submitted, consolidated with the Comprehensive Family Services Plan under Title IV-B 
of the Social Security Act. State plans and annual updates are submitted to the regional offices, as direaed. 
The grant is an annual grant, awarded based on the state s required annual update. 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


Regional Offices review and renew state plans and updates. The regional administrators make decisions on 
grant approval. 


FUNDING TYPE 


Formula Grants 


FUNDING HISTORY 


FY 1998 $21.00 million 
FY 1999 $21.00 millio 
est, FY 2000 $21.00 million 


FUNDING FORMULAS 


Funds are distributed based on the number of children under age 18 in each state. There is no matching 


AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


requirement for this program. 


RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 


Range of awards is based on the number of children under age 18 in each state. Fifty-five grants were 
awarded in FY 97. 


RELEVANT REGULATIONS AND GUtOEUNES 


45CFR 1340, 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


Donna Litton. Children's Bureau. Office on Child Abuse and Neglect. Washington. DC 20013 202-205-8763 



•ASIC NEtOS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
AND PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 


HEALTH AND 
MENTAL HEALTH 


FAMILY SUPPDRT 


INFRASTRUCTURE 


INCOME 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


PREVENTIVE HEALTH CARE 


RESPITE AND CRISIS CARE ! 


technology X 


FOOD 


CHILD CARE 

} 


MEDICAL CARE 


PARENT EDUCATION . X 


TRAINING/STAFF X 

DEVELOPMENT 


SHELTER 


HEAD START AND 
EARLY HEAD START 


dental care 


FAMILY RESOURCE CENTERS 


TECHNICAL 

ASSISTANCE/ EVALUATION 


aOTHING 


PRESCHOOL ’ 

i 


SPEOAL NEEDS 


CHILD ABUSE PREVENTION ' X 


FAQurv 

IMPROVEMENTS 


PARENTAL 

EMPLOYMENT/TRAINING , 


SPECIAL NEEDS 

! 


HIV/AIDS 


NEEDS OF 

NEWCOMER FAMIUES | 


CASE MANAGEMENT X 


OUT-OF-HOME CARE 


EARLY INTERVENTION 


MENTAL HEALTH SERViaS 




TRANSPORTATION 


EMERGENCES 


1 






COLLABORATION X 


) 








GENERAL 

ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 
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CHILD AND ADULT CARE FOOD PROGRAM 



AGENCY 



AUTHORIZATION 



BENEFICIARIES 



USE OF FUNOS 



EUGIBIUTY 



ARPUCATION PROCESS 



AWARO PROCEOURE 



FUNOING TYPE 



FUNOING HISTORY 



food and Nutrition Service, Department of Agriculture . . 

National School Lunch Act, Sections 9. 11, 14, 16, and 17, as amended. 89 Statute 522 525. 42 U.5.C. 1758. 

1759a, 1762a, 1765 and 1766 .. 

’children se.ved must be under the age of 12. with the exception of the children of migrant workers, who are 
eligible if age 15 or younger. Children over the age of 12 with disabilities are also eligible if tne center s 

Clients are mostly age 18 or younger. ^ ..... - 

funds are used to provide meals and snacks to children ana adults m nonresidential day care programs. This 
program reimburses providers for costs, at specific reimoursement rates set by law. funds are distributed 
based on the number of meals and snacks served. The program does not fund more than three meals per day. 
per participant. Jhe prograin alsojeim^ses administratis^e expenses, as related t o foodser yice operationy 
Any state or territory that applies for and signs an annual agreement is eligible to receive funds. Institutions 
in Virginia, where the state does not administer the program, may request funds directly from the U5DA. 
Public and private organizations that provide nonresidential day care services may participate in the program. 
Programs include, but are not limited to: day care centers, before- and after school care centers, recreation 
centers, family and group day care programs. Head Start programs, and programs providing day care to 
Children with disabilities, for profit organizations/ institutions may participate in the program if they receive 
Title XX (Social Services Block Grant) funding for at least 25'o of their enrolled children, or 25»o of their 

licensed capacity, whichever IS less. 

Anv institution interested in participation must appiv oirectlv to the responsible state agency. Institutions m 
Virginia apply to the USDA food and Nutrition Services Mid-Atlantic federal Regional OHice. Public and 
private organizations that provide nonresidential day care services may participate m the program. Programs 
include, but are not limited to: day care centers, before- and after-school care centers, recreation centers, 
family and group day care programs. Head Start programs, and programs providing day care to children with 
disabilities, for-profit organizations/ institutions may participate in the program if they receive Title XX (Social 
Services Block Grant) funding for at least 25% of their enrolled children, or 25% of their licensed capacity. 

w hichev er is less. — 

’ States receive a letter of 'credit from the USDA. When the application is approved within a state, the 

institution signs an annual agree ment with the admi nisterin g agerKy^ 

Entitlement 

Meal Reimbursment 
FY 1998 SI. 56 billion 
FY 1999 SI. 56 billion 



FUNOING FORMULAS 
ANO MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 



RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 
RELEVANT REGMAHONS AND GUIDEUFeS 



CONTACT INFORMATION 



Donated commodities: 

S42.5 million 
S46.25 million 

est. FY 2000 Si. 70 bil lion _est.S49 J_m ill ion _ . . . 

furrding is'distributed based on the number of and types of meals served to enrolled participants and the 
corresponding reimbursement rates for those meals. Maintenance of eHort is required for tnis program for 
state administrative expenses. The state/local agency aommistering the program must maintain support o( 
child nutrition programs at the same level as expendeo m 1997. This is a comprehensive maintenance of effort 
t o, all Child nutrition programs (as required), and may fluctuate from 0 to 10J)%Jo_r^n^ind,vidual program 

S252.826 to Si 85.3 million — vanes based on participation of institutions . _ 

7 c’f’r Part 226 Regulations and the Child and Adult Care food Program fact sheet are available from the 
U5DA. Institutions can obtain adm in istrative and nutritional guidance from the s tate adminis tering agency. 
RefeTto a iisting”^~regional oHice staH. Headquarters: Stanley Garnett, Director, Child Nutrition Division, 



BASIC NitDS 




CNILD DEVELOPMENT 
AND PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 


health ANO 

MENTAL HEALTH _ 


FAMILY SUPPORT 


INFRASTRUaURE 


INCOME 




CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


PREVENTIVE HEALTH CARE 


RESPITE AND CRISIS CARE 


ttchnoiogy 


FOOD 


X 


CHILDCARE 


MEDICAL CARL 


PARErn EDUCATION 


TRA1NING5TAFF 

DEVELOPMENT 


SHELTER 




HEAD START AND 
EARLY HEAD START 


DENTAL CARE 


FAMILY RESOURCE CENTERS 


TECHNICAL 

ASSISTANCE/ EVALUATION 


CLOTHING 




PRESCHOOL 


SPECIAL NEEDS 


CHILD ABUSE PREVENTION 


FAOLJTY 

IMPROVEMENTS 


PARENTAL 

EMPLOYMENT/TRAINING 




SPECIAL NEEDS 


HIV/AIDS 


NEEDS OF 

NEWCOMER FAMIUES 


CASE management 


OITT-OF-HOME CARE 




EARLY INTERVENTION 


MENTAL HEALTH SERVOS 




TRANSPORTATION 


EMERGENCES 

4lI 




-- 


■ - 


COLLABORATION 

general X 

ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 
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CHILD CARE ACCESS MEANS PARENTS IN SCHOOL (CAMPIS) 



AGENCY 

AUTHORIZATION 

BENEFICIARIES 



USE OF FUNOS 



EUGIBILITY 



APPLICATION PROCESS 



AWARO PROCEOURE 



FUNOING TYPE 
FUNOING HISTORY 



FUNDING FORMULAS 
ANO MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 
RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 



RELEVANT REGULATIONS ANO GUIDELINES 



CONTACT INFORMATION 



Department of Education 

Title IV, Part A. Subpart. Section 419N of the Higher Education Act or 1965. as amended _ 

Primarily low-income parents (eligible for a Pell Grant) enrolled in postsecondary education benefit from this 

grant. Other students with children may use the services. _ 

Funds may be spent on child care activities which include supporting or establishing a campus-based child care 
program (not an entire center) and for before- and after-school services, as necessary, for students enrolled 
at the institution. Funds cannot supplant'current funds. They are to supplement current services or establish 

new prog rams. _ 

Institutions of higher education that have a high amount of federal Pell Grant awards are eligible to apply for 
funds. In FY 1999, Pell Grant awards to enrolled students must have been equ^^ or great er tha n ^50.000. 
Applications may be obtained from Cindy Brown, the program contact, listed below, or via fax at 
202-260-9271. The application requires the Application for Federal Assistance (standard form 424), Budget 

Information — Non-Construction Programs (ED 524). a program narrative, and assurance 

Applications will be evaluated on specific selection criteria, as published in 34 CFR 75.209 and 75.210 of 
EDGAR. Priority will be given to applications which demonstrate the ability to leverage significant local or 
institutional resources as match, including in-kmd contributions, and which use a sliding fee scale for families 

using the child care services to pursue postsecondary education. 

Project Grants _ 

New program— FY 1999 $5.00 million 
est. FY 2000 $5.00 million 

Funding is authorized for the four succeeding fiscal years after FY 1999, a total of $45. 0 million. 

No match is required, but evidence of local funds which support the project are one of the selection 

criteria _ 

FY 99 awards ranged from $12,364 to $288,146. Institutions are eligible for a maximum of of their Pell 
Grant award. No award will be less than $10,000. Eighty-seven grants were awarded in FY 99 to institutions 

in 32 s tates an d Puerto Rico. 

The Education Department of General Administrative Regulations (EDGAR) in 34 CFR parts 74, 75, 77, 79, 82, 

85. and 86. 

Cynthia Brown, U,5. Department of Education, 400 Maryland Avenue, S.W., Suite 600A, Portals Building, 
Washington, DC 20202-5247 202-260-8458 , email: Cindy Brown@ed.gov 



BASIC NEIDS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
ANO PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 




HEALTH ANO 
MENTAL HEALTH 


FAMILY SUPPORT 


INFRASTRUCTURE 


INCOME 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


X 


PREVENTIVE HEALTH CARE 


RESPITE AND CRISIS CARE 


TECHNOLOGY 1 


FOOD 


CHILDCARE 


X 


MEDICAL CARE 


PARENT EDUCATION 


TRAINING/STAFF 

DEVELOPMENT 


SHELTER 


HEAD START AND 
EARLY HEAD START 




DENTAL CARE 


FAMILY RESOURCE CENTERS 


TECHNICAL 

ASSISTANCE/ EVALUATION 


aOTHiNG 


PRESCHOOL 




SPECIAL NEEDS 


CHILD ABUSE PREVENTION 


FAGUTY 

IMPROVEMENTS 


PARENTAL 

EMPLOYMEfTT/TRAINING 


SPECIAL NEEDS 


HIV/AIDS 


NEEDS OF 

NEWCOMER FAMIUES 


CASE management 


OUT-OF-HOME CARE 


EARLY INTERVENTION 


MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 




TRANSPORTATION 


EMERGENCES 








COLLABORATION 










GENERAL 

ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 
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CHILD CARE AND DEVELOPMENT BLOCK GRANT— DISCRETIONARY FUND 



AGENCY 


Aoministration for Children and Fam'l'CS. Department of Health and^uman Serjhces 


AUTHORIZATION 


42 U.S.C. 9858; Child Care and Oevcioprrient Block ^rant Aa of ®y^9,?lAcj^o^|997. PI- J.05 33 


BENEFICIARIES 


Beneficiaries of the grant must be under the age of 13, and reside with a family whose income is less than 
8S% of the state median income, or who reside with a parent(s) working, attending job training or an 
eoucational program, or who are in need of, or receiving, protective services. The grantee has the option 
to increase the aoe to 19 if the child is disabled or under court supervision. 


USE OF FUNOS 


funds may be used to develop child care programs and policies, promote parental choice of child care, 
provide consumer education information, provide child care, and assist states in implementing state 
regulations with standards pertaining to health, safety, licensing, and registration of providers. No more than 
S% of the grant amount may be spent on administration. A minimum of 4% of the grant must be used tor 
consumer education and aaivities to improve the quality and availability of child care. 


EUGIBIUTY 


All states, territories, the District of Columbia, federally recognized tribal governments, tribal organizations, 

Alaskan Native organizations and Native Hawaiian organizations a^e_eligible to apply for fuiidmg. 

Each State w'm have a designatedVead agency to coordinate the process and develop a state pian. The state 
Plan submitted to the Secretary of HHS serves as the application. Prior to submission of the plan, the lead 
agency must hold at least one public hearing to allow the public to provide feedback on child care services 


APPLICATION PROCESS 


and how they are to be provided, as stated tn the plan. _ _ . . 

Tne Adrrunistratjon on Children. Youth and FamHies awards grants after the plan has been reviewed 


AWARO PROCEOURE 




and approved . . „ . . . , - -- - - ■ 


FUNOING TYPE 


formula Grants --- 


FUNOING HISTORY 


FY 1998 Si. 00 billion 
FY 1999 S1.00 billion 

est FY 2000 SI. 18 billion — 


FUNOING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


Grants to states are allocated on a formula that uses the number of children under the age of five, the 
number of children participating in the school (free and reduced) lunch program, and the per capita income 
of each state. Puerto Rico is treated as a state for this grant. Funding is subiect to annual congressional 
appropriations. U.S. territories receive no more than one-half of 1 % of the total discretionary funds. Tribes, 
tribal organizations, Alaska Native organizations, and Native Hawaiian organizations receive no more than 




2% of the total fund. 


RANGE ANO NUMBER OF AWAROS 


In FY 97. 277 grants were awarded. 


RBEVANT REGUUOIONS AND GUR»JNES 


This discretionary fund is subjea to regulations of the Child Care and Development Block Grant as published 
August 4,1992, and in CFR 98 and 99. — - 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


Comaa the Regional Administrator of the Department of Health and Human Services m the regional offices. 
Headquarters: Child Care Bureau. Administration on Children, Youth, and Families. Administration for 
Children and Families, Department of Health and Human Services. 200 Independence Avenue. S.W.. 3rd Floor, 




Room 300-F, Washington. DC 20201 202-690*6782 
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CHILD CARE AND DEVELOPMENT FUND— MANDATORY AND MATCHING FUNDS 

AGENCY Administration for Children and Families, Department of Health and Human Services 

AUTHORIZATION 42 U.S.C. 618; Balanced Budget Act of J997, P.L. 105-33 

BENEFICIARIES Beneficiaries of the grant must be under the age of 1 3, and reside with a family whose income is less than 
85% of the state median income, or who reside with a parent(s) working, attending job training or an 
educational program, or who are in need of, or receiving, protective services. The grantee has the option 

to j^ncrease the age to 19 if the child is di sa bled ^^der court su^rvision. 

USE OF FUNDS States must use at least 70% of their allocation to provide child care assistance to families receiving assistance 
from a state under Title IV-A of the Social Security Act. as amended by the Personal Responsibility and Work 
Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996, families who are attempting through work activities to transition off 
of temporary assistance, and families who are at risk of becoming dependent on temporary assistance 
programs. Administrative costs may be supported with funds, but cannot exceed 5% of a state's allocation. 
States must use at least 4% of their allocation on activities designed to provide consumer education to 
parents and the public, increase parental choice, and improve the quality and availability of child care 

(i.e. information, resource and referral). ^ 

ELIGIBILITY All states, the District of Columbia, federally recognized tribal governments, tribal organizations, and Alaskan 
Native Corporations are eligible to apply forj[unds. 

APPLICATION PROCESS Each state will have a designated lead agency to coordinate the process and develop a state plan. The state 

plan submitted to the Secretary of HHS serves as the application ana is effective for a two-year period. Prior 
to submission of the plan, the lead agency must hold at least one oublic hearing to allow the public to 
provide feedback on child care services and how they are to be provided, as stated in the plan. The lead 
agency must also consult with appropnate representatives from local government. 

AWARD PROCEDURE Grants are awarded ajter re_yiew and apj^oval of a plan. _ 

FUNDING TYPE Formula Grants _ 

FUNDING HISTORY FY 199B S2,07 billion 
FY 1999 $2.17 billion 

2000 $2.37 billi on 

FUNDING FORMULAS The block grant has two parts. In the first, states receive an amount equal to payments for the former AFDC 

AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS Child Care, Transitional Child Care, and At-Risk Child Care programs for either the years FY 94, FY 95. or an 

average of FY 1992-94. whichever is greater. No match is required. The second component consists of funds 
allocated to states based on their relative populations of children under 13, States must meet maintenance-of- 
effort and matching requirements. The match rate is equal to what is used for the State's Medicaid program. 
Matching funds are allotted using the At-Risk Child Care Program formula and require a state/local match at 
the FFP rate for each state. Indian tribes, tribal organizations, and Native Alaskan Corporations receive no 

more tha n 2% of the total funds, based on th^numb^r of child ren in the tribe.^ 

RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS The award range is not available. In FY 98. 295 grants were awarded 

RELEVANT REGULATIONS AND GU1PEUNES Child Care and Development Block Gr^ts (CCDBG) regulations, issued Juiv 24, 1998. _ __ 

CONTACT INFORMATION Refer to the regional administrator or staff. Headquarters: Director of Policy. Child Care Bureau. ACF, 
Administration on Children. Youth, and Families. Department of Health and Human Services. 

330 C Street. S.W.. Washington. DC 20447 202-690-6782, fax 202-690-5600 
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CHILD WELFARE SERVICES: STATE GRANTS (TITLE IV-B) 



AGENCY 


Administration for Children and Families. Oepanment of Health and Human Services 


AUTHORIZATION 


Social Security Act. Sections 420-425 and 427-428, as amended. Adoption and Safe Families Act of 1997, 




P.L 105-89 


BENEFICIARIES 


The agencies and children in the 50 states, DC, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Northern Mariana Islands may benefit. There is no income eligibility for this program^ 


USE OF FUNDS 


Funds may be used for child welfare services that include; providing protective services to children; private 
Child caring agencies and institutions licensing and standard setting, homemaker services, and. the return of 
runaway children, and prevention and reunification services. Limited funds are available for day care, foster 




care maintenance, and adoption assistance, — - 


EUGIBIUTY 


The single state agency which administers the Title XX (Social Services Block Grant) in the states, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam. American Samoa, and the Northern Mariana Islands is 




eligible to apply for funding. — 


APPUCATtON PROCESS 


A lV-8 plan that is jointly developed between the states and OHHS regional offices serves as the application. 
Contact the nearest regional office for application instructions. The standard application forms, furnished 
by DHHS, must be used. Policy issuance ACYF-Pl-CB-95-17, issued June 8. 1995, describes IV-8 state 




plan requirements. 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


Plan approvals are made by the Commissioner on Children. Youth, and Families. Awards are made quarterly m 
the form of a letter of credit. . — 


FUNDING TYPE 


Formula Grants _ . — - 


FUNDING HISTORY 


fY 1998 S291.00 millior> 

FY 1999 S292.00 million 

est. FY 2000 S292.00 million 


FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


Each state receives S70,000 for child welfare services, then is allocated additional funds based on a formula. 
The formula is based on the number of children under age 21 in the state, and the state's per capita income 
compared to the U S per capita income. A state must provide a 25% match for the federal funds allocated. 


RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 


Awards ranqe from Si 18,319 to 521,465.358. — 


RBfVANT REGULATIONS AND GUDEUNES 


45 CFR 1355 and 1357. _ — 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


Terry Lewis. Deputy Associate Commissioner, Children's Bureau, Administration for Children and Families. 
PO 8ox 1182, Washington. DC 20013 202-205-8618 
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CHILDHOOD LEAD POISONING PREVENTION PROJECTS; STATE AND COMMUNITY-BASED CHILDHOOD 
LEAD POISONING PREVENTION AND SURVEILLANCE OF BLOOD LEAD LEVELS IN CHILDREN 



AGENCY Centers tor Disease Control and Prevention, Department of Health and Hurnan Services _ 

AUTHORIZATION Public Health Service Act, Section 301A, 42 U.S.C. 241(a) and 317A, and 317B. 42 U,S.C. 247b-1, 247b-3 as 

amended; Preventiv^Health Amendments of 1992. Section ^3, P.L. 102-531 

BENEFICIARIES Beneficiaries include infants from 6 months to 6 years of age who are screened for lead poisoning and the 

family members who care for children found with lead poisoning. Additionally, due to the long-lasting effects 

of lead poisoning, the program may benefit youth and adults. 

USE OF FUNDS Prevention grants may be used to develop, improve, and expand capacity to deal with childhood lead 
poisoning in communities with demonstrated high-risk populations. Activities should be consistent with 
Executive Order No. 12898, Federal Actions to Address Environmental Justice in Minority Populations and 
Low-Income Populations. Surveillance grants are to be used to implement complete surveillance activity for 
PbB levels in children. This grant should focus on high-risk populations and track progress towards eliminating 

childhood lead poisoning. . .. . 

EUGIBIUTY State health departments, other state health agencies, or departments deemed most appropriate to direct 
and coordinate the state's childhood lead poisoning prevention program, and agencies or units of local 
government with jurisdictions greater than 500,000 persons may apply for funding. This includes the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and anv territory or possession of the U.S., and federally recognized Indian tribal 
governments. For Surveillance Funds only: Applicants must have regulations for reporting the PbB levels by 
both public and private laboratories, or provide assurances that such regulations will be m place within six 

months of the grant award. 

APPLICATION PROCESS Applicants should confer with the state agency contact for information on the state's process for information 
on applying for assistance. The state is allowed the opportunity to review and comment on the applications 
for federal assistance. Applications can be obtained from the Grants Management Branch, Procurement and 
Grants Office, Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, 255 East Paces Ferry Road, N.E., Room 300. Atlanta. 
GA 30305. The standard Public Health Service application forms, as required by 45 CFR part 92 must be used 

for this program. Applications are sut^itte^^the^rants Management Bran ch. 

AWARD PROCEDURE Applications are reviewed and ranked based on their score. Grants are awarded based on this ranking, the 
availability of funds, a secondary review, and any other significant factors the agency may deem necessary. 

Grantees are notified by th^r^ceipt of a Notice of Grant ^ard (form ^ 

FUNDING TYPE Project Gran ts . _ 

FUNDING HISTORY FY 1998 S27.00 million 



est. FY 1999 $27.00 million 

est. FY 200 0 $27.00 million 

FUNDING FORMULAS This grant has no funding formula or matching requirements. Grant funds cannot supplant existing funds for 

AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS jne same purposc^^^ „ .. 

RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS Prevention grants range from $200,000 to $1,500,000. Surveillance grants range from $60,000 to $75,000. In 

FY 97, 41 prevention grants were awarded to 30 states and 1 1 local health departments. Ten surveillance 



grants were aw arded in 1997. 

RELfVANT REGULATIONS AND GUIOEUNES Program regulations are published in 42 CFR 51b. PHS Grants Policy Statement, DHHS publication number 

94-50,000 (rev.), Apr il 1,_1994. 

CONTACT INFORMATION Ms. Claudette Grant-Joseph, Lead Poisoning Prevention Branch, Division of Environmental Hazards and Health 
Effects, National Center for Environmental Health, Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, MS F-42, 

4770 Buford Hwy, Atlanta. GA 30341 770-488*7330 email: cag4@cdc.gov 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES BLOCK GRANT (CSBG) 



ACENCY OHice of Communi ty Servi ces, Department o f He alt h and — 

AUTNORIZATIDN OmiJibuVVudget'RK^ciliation Act of 1981. as amended, P.L. 97-35: Community Opportunities. 

Accountability, and Training and Educational Services Aa of 1998 (Coats Human Services Reauthorization 

Act of 1998). P.L. 1QS 285 

beneficiaries Tovv^incomemdmduals and families living at 125% or less of the national poverty level benefit from the 

services pro vided. — 

USE OF FUNDS funds must be subg”ranted to "eligible entities" (see below) to provide services which address the causes of 

poverty. Funds may be used (a) to support activities that assist low-mcome individuals and families to remove 
obstacles and solve problems that block self-suHiciency, i.e., secure and retain meaningful employment, anain 
an adequate education, make better use of income, obtain/maintain adequate housing, and increase 
community participation: (b) address needs of youth in low-income communities through youth development 
programs that support the family, address prevention of youth problems and crime, promote increased 
community participation and collaboration, and support expansion and development of innovative 
community-based youth programs: and (c) make better effective use of funds. Funds are also available for 
Community Food and Nutrition Programs. States may use the remaining funds to provide training and 
technical assistance: coordinate programs and services to increase access to services: improve coordination and 
communication among eligible entities: support asset-building programs: support innovative programs and 
aaivities that adoress poverty, self-sufficiency, and community revitalization, support state charity tax credits: 
and other activities. Project grants are available for Community Economic Development, Rural Community 

Oeveiopmeni. and Neighborhood (^jov^ion Pro jec ts - 

EUCIBIUTY EaTh of the SO stales. the Distria of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin islands. American Samoa, the Northern 

Mariana Islands, and the Republic of Palau, as well as state-recognized Indian tribes or tribal organizations, 
are eligible for funding. Within a state or territory, organizations that meet the "Eligible Entity" definition 
may apply for funding from the state. An "eligible entitiy" is a not-for-profit organization with a tripartite 
board, that provides services in a specific area of a state. This designation can be modified for underserved 

areas or areas not s erved. 

AmiCATION PROCESS 8eginn"lg FY 00. states, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico must submit an application and state plan 
to the Secretary of HHS that addresses the uses of funds and assures compliance with the requirements of the 
grant Each applicant must conduct public hearings on the proposed use of funds. The territories (except 
Puerto Rico) and Indian tribes must apply for funding. Funds for Indian tribes are not allocated through the 
formula. Eligible entities must contact the lead agency in the state for the local application process. Project 
Grants: Eligible applicants may apply directly to the Secretary of HHS for funds, when applications are 



AWARD PROCEDURE 



FUNDING TYPE 



FUNDING HISTORY 



requested. 

“formula Grants: Funds are allotted to the states, normally on a quarterly basis. Project Grants: Grantees are 

no t ified by t he Secretary . - 

Formula and - - • 

FY 1998 S490.00 million 
FY 1999 SSOO.OO million 
est. FY 2000 S528.00 million 



RINDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 



ThlTe are three set-asideslo'r this grant' prior to allocation amongst the states. One and one-half percent of 
the total appropriation may be reserved for training and technical assistance, planning and evaluation. One- 
half of 1 percent of the appropriation is reserved for the U S. territories, based on need, and another 9% is 
reserved for the discretionary (projen) grants. Of the 9 percent, a maximum of $9.0 million is used for the 
Food and Nutrition Grants. 60% is allocated to the states, and 40% is reserved for competitive grants. Of the 
remaining funds, each state receives an amount equal to the ratio of funds received in FY 81 under Section 
221 of the Economic Opportunity Art of 1964. as compared to the total amount of Section 221 funds received 
by all States in 1981. If the funding exceeds $345 million, after the set-asides, each state will receive a 



RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 


Granis range from $2,616,567 to $43,695,916. In FY 97, 172 grants were awarded. 


RELEVAMT REGULATIONS AND GUDELINES 


45 CFR 16. 4S CFR 74. and 4S CFR 96. 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


Headquarters: Division of State Assistance. OHice of Community Services. Administration for Children and 
Families, Department of Health and Human Services. 370 L'Enfant Promenade, S.W.. Washington, DC 20447 

202-401-9343 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES BLOCK GRANT (CSBG)— CONT. 
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COMMUNITY-BASED FAMILY RESOURCE AND SUPPORT GRANTS 



AGENCY 

AUTHORIZATION 


Administration for Children and Families, Department of HMith and Hur^n Se_rvi«^^ 

■ TUIe Vl o'f the Child AbusrPr’event'ion and Treatment Act, 42 U,S,C. 5116 et seq,. as amended, P.L, 104-235 


BENEnCIARIES 


Children and their families, and organizations working with community-based family resource programs may 
benefit from funding. - 


USE OF FUNDS 


Funds are used to assist states to develop and implement or expand and enhance a comprehensive statewide 
system of community-based family resource and support services^ 


EUGIBILITY 


The 50 states. District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, the Northern 
Mariana islands, and Micronesia may apply for funding^ 


APPUCATION PROCESS 


Specifics of the application process are outlined in the Annual Program Instruction available from HHS. 

See 'Contact ” listed below. 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


Applications are reviewed for all eligibility requirements. Based on thoroughness of meeting all requirements, 
applicants are notified of approval or disapproval. . . 


FUNDING TYPE 


Formula Grants . ..... 


FUNDING HISTORY 


FY 1998 S33.00 million 
FY 1999 S33.00 million 

est FY 2000 S33.00 million 


FUNDING FORMULAS 


Federal guidelines require that 70«/. of the total amount appropriated is allotted to each state based on the 


AND MATCHING REOUIREMENTS 


number of children under the age of 18 in each state. No state shall receive less than 5175,000. The remaining 
30% IS allotted to the states based on their use of non-tederal funds (state, county, private) to support 
services m the preceding year compared to the aggregate of all state/territory nontederal funds used to 
support services in that same - 


RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 


The minimum award is 5175,000, 58 qrants were awarded m FV 97^ 


RELEVANT REGULAnONS AND GUDQMES 


Currently, there are no federal regulations for this program. Guidelines are published in the Annual Program 
Instructions. 


ODNTACT INFORMATION 


Ellie Wagoner, National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, P,0, Box 1182. Washington, DC 20013 
202-205-8879 
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COMPREHENSIVE COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 
WITH SERIOUS EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCES 



AGENCY 


Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration. Department of Health and Human Services 


AUTHORIZATION 


Public Health Service Act, Title V, Part E, Section 561, as amended; Public Law 102-321; 42 U.S.C. 290ff. 


BENEFICIARIES 


Children with serious emotional disturbances and tneir families may participate in the program. 


USE OF FUNDS 


Funding can be used to support a community-based system of care for children and adolescents suffering 
from serious emotional disturbances and their families. This includes: salaries and benefits for professional 
and support staff; supplies; rental of equipment and space; training; continuing education; administration of 
the program; performance contracts for services; and any other support services or functions. Areas of 
training eligible for funding include: providing therapeutic foster care or group home services; developing 
individualized service plans; and intensive day treatment or in-home services. 


ELIGIBILITY 


States, county or local governments, and federally recognized Indian tribal governments may apply for 
funding. 


APPLICATION PROCESS 


Any applicant, other than the state agency responsible for administering the program should coordinate with 
the state agency on the state's application. The standard Public Health Service application forms are used for 
this grant. Grant application kits are available from the Grants Management Officer, Center for Mental Health 
Services, Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration, Public Health Service, Room 1849, 
Parklawn Building, S600 Fishers Lane, Rockville. MD 208S7 301-443-44S6 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


Submissions are reviewed in a two-tier process, first by the initial review group, then by the Center 
for Mental Health Services Advisory Council. Applications approved by both review bodies are notified 
directly of their awards. 


FUNDING TYPE 


Project Grants 


FUNDING HISTORY 


FY 1998 $59.00 million 
est. FY 1999 $87.00 million 
est. FY 2000 $87.00 million 


FUNDING FORMULAS 


This grant requires a nonfederal match, in the first through third years of the grant, a nonfederal match of 


AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


for every $3 of federal expenditures is required. In the fourth year, a 50/50 match is required, so for every 
dollar of federal funds expended, a state or local match of $1 is necessary. In the fifth year, the grantee must 
spend a minimum of $2 for every dollar of federal funds expended. 


RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 


Awards in FY 97 ranged from $200,064 to $3,500,000. New grants are awarded each year. 


REICVANT REGULATIONS AND GUIDEUNES 


45 CFR 92 and PHS Grants Policy Statement, DHHS Publication No. 94-50,000 provide guidance. Guidelines are 
provided in the application kit. 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


Gary DeCarolis, Chief, Child, Adolescent and Family Branch, Division of Knowledge Development and Systems 
Change, Center for Mental Health Services, Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration, 
Department of Health and Human Services. Room 18-49. Parklawn Building, 5600 Fishers Lane, 

Rockville. MD 20857 301-443-1333 
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FAMILY SUPPORT 


INFRASTRUCTURI 


INCOME 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


PREVENTIVE HEALTH CARE 


RESPITE AND CRISIS CARE i X 


TECHNOLOGY ; 


FOOD 


CHILDCARE 


MEDICAL CARE 


PARENT EDUCATION 


TRAINING/STAFF i X 

DEVELOPMENT 


SHELTER 


HEAD START AND 
EARLY HEAD START 


DENTAL CARE 


FAMILY RESOURCE ttNTERS 


TECHNICAL , X 

ASSISTANCE/ EVALUATION 


aOTHING 


PRESCHOOL 


SPECIAL NEEDS 


CHILD ABUSE PREVENTION 


FAGUTY 

IMPROVEMENTS 


PARENTAL 

employment/training 


SPEGAL NEEDS 


HIV/AIDS 


NEEDS OF 

NEWCOMER FAMIUES 


CASE MANAGEMENT X 


OUT-OF-HOME CARE 


EARLY INTERVENTION 


MENTAL H EALTH SERVICES X 




TRANSPORTATION 


EMERGENCES \ 








COLLABORATION 










GENERAL . X 

ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 



AGENCY 

AUTHORIZATION 



BENEFICIARIES 
USE OF FUNDS 



EUCIBILITY 



AFPUCATION PROCESS 



AWARD PROCEDURE 



FUNDING TYPE 
FUNDING HISTORY 



FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 



RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 
RELEVANT REGUIAIIONS AND GUOBJNES 



CONTACT INFORMATION 



Cooperative State Research, Education, and Extenvon Service, Department of Agricullure_ 

Smith-Lever Act. as amended, 7 U,S,C, 341-349; Federal Agriculture Improvement and Reform Act of 1996. 

Public Law 104-127 . 

The general public can receive services. 

Funds provide educational and tecnnical assistance to individuals, communities, organizations, and other 
federal and state authorized agencies for programs in the food and agricultural areas. The program's 
obiective is to help people (and communities) improve their own lives, whether it be economic, agricultural, 
societal, health and safety, or environmen tal. Facilities improvein^rtts arejimj^edjojpecific institutions. 
liteMi^pr'^rams authorized by the Srr^ith-Lever Act. These include designated land-grant institutions in the 
SO states and Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia. Guam, the Virgin Islands, America Samoa. Micronesia, and 

the Northern Marianas. 

Coul^i^ extelTsion service offices prepare an annual plan and submit it to the state extension service. The State 
compiles these plans to create the state s plan for the year, working within ,ts annual formula allocation. This 
annual plan is submitted to the Cooperative State Research. Education, and Extension Service. USOA. Project 
grants are announced on the Children. Youth and Families at Risk (CYFAR) home page. hnp.\\www.4h- 

usa.org/4h/cyfar/cyfar.htm. Guidelines for applic atio n s ubm ission a^ 

"plymenHlre'made to the land-grant 'mstitution based on the approved state plan and on the formula. 

Projeci grams are awarded on a compe titi ve basi s. _ — 

Formula Grants and Proieci Grants 

FY 1998 S446.00 million 
FY 1999 S45S.00 million 

esi. FY 2000 S452^ 

Tormula funds are distributed to states based on the farm and rural population. Funds for the Expanded Food 

and Nutrition Education program are allocated based on population below the poverty level. Formula funds 

do not require a match. Project grants require a - — 

Awards rang e from S890.000 to S19.962.000. The maximu m project, 9^^"’ SlSO.OOO. 

"mformation^is available from the Cooperative State Research. Education, and Extension Service. 

See contaa below. — ; — 

Cooperative State Research. Education, and Extension Service. Department of Agriculture. 

Washington. DC 20250 202-720-2810 
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HEALTH AND 
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SPECIAL NEEDS 


CHILD ABUSE PREVEfTON 
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OUT-Of HOME CARE 


EARLY INTERVENTION 


MENTAL HEALTH SERViaS 
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EARLY HEAD START 

AGENCY 

AUTHORIZATION 


Administration for Children and Families. Department of Health and Human Services 
Omnibus Elementary and Secondary Human Education Act, Part E, P.L. 100-297, 42 U.S.C. 9801 et seq.; 
Community Opportunities. Accountability, and Training and Educational Services Act of 1998 (Coats Human 
Services Reauthorization Act of 1998), P.L. 105-285 


BENEFICIARIES 


Pregnant women, infants, and toddlers up to age 3 benefit from this program. Each program determines its 
own eligibility criteria. Federal poverty guidelines are used as an income measure. 


USE OF FUNDS 


Funds may be used for: quality early education (center- and home-based); home visitation; parent education; 
health services to children, and women prior to, during, and after pregnancy; nutrition education; case 
management; and peer support groups. Programs may be structured to address community needs. Early Head 
Start s mission is to promote healthy prenatal outcomes for pregnant women, enhance the development of 
very young children, and promote healthy family functioning. 


EUGIBILITY 


Eligible applicants include Head Start grantees, school systems, city and county governments, colleges and 
universities, community mental health agencies. Indian tribes. Community Action agencies, child care 
programs, and other nonprofit agencies. All applicants must meet regular Head Start requirements. 


APPLICATION PROCESS 


Invitations to apply for funding and the program selection criteria are published in the Federal Register. The 
Administration for Children and Famihes/Head Start regional representative provides each applicant with a list 
of required elements. This program requires the use of the standard HHS application forms. 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


Funds are awarded by the regional offices directly to the applicant. In the cases of Indian (reservation) 
programs, migrant programs, programs evaluation studies, and noneducational grants, the grants are 
awarded by the Administration for Children. Youth and Families Headquarters. 


FUNDING TYPE 


Project Grants 


FUNDING HISTORY 


There is a percentage set-aside for Early Head Start from the Head Start program each year. 
FY 1998 $279.00 million 
FY 1999 $349.00 million 
est. FY 2000 $421.00 million 


FUNDING FORMULAS 


Early Head Start is a competitive process; no formula is used. A nonfederal match of 20% is required for all 


AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


grantees. Match may be cash or in-kind (goods and services), as required in the Head Start program. 


RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 


In FY 97. 173 projects were funded. In FY 99, there were 515 projects in operation. 


REI£VANT REGUlAnONS AND GUIDELINES 


Chapter XHI of 45 CFR. including 45 CFR 1301-1308. 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


Contact the regional administrator in the Regional Administration for Children and Families Offices. 
Headquarters: Mary Shiffer, Head Start Bureau, P.O. Box 1182, Washington. DC 20013 202-205-8572 
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EDUCATION FOR HOMELESS CHILDREN AND YOUTH 



AGENCY 

AUTHORIZATION 

BENEFICIARIES 



USE OF FUNDS 



EUGIBIUTY 



ARPUCATION PROCESS 



AWARD PROCEDURE 
FUNDING TYPE 
FUNDING HISTORY 



FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 
RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 
RagVANTREGULAnONSANDGUIDClJNES 
CONTACT INFORMATION 



Office of Elementary and Secondary E ducat ion, Department 

Stewart B McKinney Homel ess Assistance Ac t of 1987, Title 

Tne progTam benefits homeless children and youth in elementary and secondary schools, preschool children, 

and the parents of these children. 

filJ^ds may be Jsed'tor a variety of activities to ensure educational success tor homeless children. Activities 
may include: providing school supplies, tutorial programs, and enrichment programs. Funds may also be used 
tor professional development to help schobi personnel better understand the needs and problems of 

hom eless children. Funding must supplement existing services, not be u sed to supplant current fund^ 

Thl education agencies in the states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the outlying areas, and schools 

servino Indian students funded by the Secretary of the |hfJ!j£l£ie_tljg!3!£Jg *uhding. 

■^plicantsllTould confer with the state agency contact for information on the state’s process for applying for 

assistance. States may submit mdjyi_dj^j st«^^ consolidated sy^ pi^ 

Grant awards are ma^e_onc^application$ a»’e^?PP*’9ved. 

Formula Grants — ' — 

FY 1998 529.00 million 
FY 1999 529.00 million 

est. FY 2000 529.00 million .... - 

Funds are allocated based'on Section 1 1 22 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. The minimum 

allocation IS 5100.000 for a State. ^ 

Fmv-eiqhtjgrarm h ave bee n aw^ed. — 

Guidance for th is pro gram is avail able f rom the headquarters off icejjeej^ 

Linda Mount, Office of Elementary and Secondary Education, U.S. Department of Education, 

600 Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, DC 20202-6132 202-260-0960 



BASIC MUDS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
AND PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 


HULTH AND 
MENTAL HEALTH 


FAMILY SUPPORT 


IHPRASTRUCTURI 


INCOME 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


PREVENTIVE HEALTH CARE 


RESPITE AND CRISIS CARE 


TECHNOLOGY 


FOOD 


CHILDCARE 




MEDICAL CARE 


PARENT EDUCATION 


TRAININGSTAFF X 

DEVELOPMENT 


SHaTER 
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EARLY HEAD START 




DENTAL CARE 


FAMILY RESOURCE CENTERS 


TECHNICAL 

ASSISTANCE/ EVALUATION 


aOTHlNG 


PRESCHOOL 


X 


SPEOAL NEEDS 


CHILD ABUSE PREVENTION 


FAOUTY 

IMPROVEMENTS 


PARENTAL 

EMPLOYMENT/TRAINING 


SPEOAL NEEDS 
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NEEDS OF 
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CASE MANAGEMENT 
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EARLY INTERVENTION 




MENTAL HEALTH SERVKIS 
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EMERGENCY MEDICAL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 





AGENCY 


Health Resources and Services Administration. Department of Health and Human Services 




AUTHORIZATION 


Public Health Service Act. Section 1910, as amended. P.L. 102*410 




BENEFICIARIES 


State and local emergency medical personnel and children in need of treatment for trauma or critical care 
benefit from this program. 




USE OF FUNDS 


Funds are used to expand and improve emergency medical services to children in need of treatment for 


- 




trauma or critical care, through the following activities: injury prevention; patient assessments; training 
courses and materials; community programs for special (underserved) populations; development of protocols 
for treatment, triage, and transfer of children; and database studies and outcomes. 




ELIGIBILITY 


State governments, the District of Columbia. Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam. American Samoa, the 
Northern Mariana Islands, the Trust Territory of the Pacific, and accredited schools of medicine are eligible to 
apply for funding. 




APPLICATION PROCESS 


Schools of medicine should confer with the state agency contact for information on the state's process for 



applying for assistance. The application must be endorsed by the state and proof of the endorsement must 
accompany the application. Application kits are available from the Grants Management Officer (listed as 
program contact below). The standard Public Health Service application forms (PHS-5161-1), as required by 
45 CFR parts 74 and 92, must be used for this program. These forms are in the application kits available from 
the Public Health Service. 



AWARD PROCEDURE 


A committee of nongovernmental experts reviews the applications, ranks the applications, and makes 
recommendations for approval or disapproval. The Director of the Maternal and Child Health Bureau makes 
the final decisions. 


FUNDING TYPE 


Project Grants 


FUNDING HISTORY 


FY 1998 $13.00 million 



FY 1999 S15.00 million 
est. FY 2000 $17.00 million 



FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


There is no formula or matching requirement for this program. 


RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 


Grant awards range from $125,000 to $400,000.An estimated 45 projects were funded in FY 97. 


RELEVANT REGUlAnONS AND GUIDEUNES 


PHS Grants Policy Statement, DHHS Publication No. (OaSH) 94-50,000, (Rev.) April 1, 1994. Contact the 
Headquarters office for additional information. 


CDNTACT INFORMATIDN 


Program Contact: EMSC Program Director. Maternal and Child Health Bureau, Health Resources and Services 
Administration. Department of Health and Human Services, Room 18A-39. 5600 Fishers Lane, Rockville. MD 
20857 301-443-4026 or Gary Criddle. Emergency Medical Services Division, National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration, Department of Transportation. 400 7th Street. S.W.. Room 5130, NTS-14, 

Washington. DC 20590 202*366-9794 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
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EVEN START— INDIAN TRIBES 


AND TRIBAL ORGANIZATIONS 


AGENCY 


Office of Elementary and Secondary Education, Department of Education 


AUTHORIZATION 


Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965; Title 1, Part B, section 1202 (a) (1) (c) 20 U.S.C. 
6363 (aW1Wc) _ __ 


BENEFICIARIES 


Participants in this program are parents and their children. Parents must meet eligibility requirements under 
the Adult Education Act. Children must be age 7 or younger. Families must demonstrate a need for services by 
way of a low income level and low level of adult literacy or proficiency of the English language, or other 
need-related fartors. _ _ _ 


USE OF FUNOS 


Funding may be used for early childhood education, adult literacy, adult basic education, and parenting 
education. Grants may also be used for related activities such as the recruitment and screening of children 
and parents designing programs, staff training, evaluation, and coordination with other programs. 


EUGIBILITY 


Applicant eligibility is limited to federally recognized Indian tribes and tribal organizations, defined In the 
Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act, Section 4. 


APPLICATION PROCESS 


Applications must be submitted in accordance to the instructions and forms included in the 
application packet. 


AWARO PROCEOURE 


Successful applicants are notified by the Department of Education. 


FUNOING TYPE 


Projea Grants-Discretionary 


FUNOING HISTORY 


FY 1998 S2.00 million 
est. FY 1999 S2.00 million 

P« FY 2000 S2-00 million . _ 


FUNOING FORMULAS 
ANO MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


The Even Start program operates on an increasing match basis for each applicant’s year of participation. 
Federal funding will not be more than 90% of a subgrant in the first year, 80% in the second year, 70% in the 
third year, 60% in the fourth year, and 50% in any additional year of funding. 


RANGE ANO NUMBER OF AWAROS 


Awards range from $75,000 to $200,000 In FY 97. approximately eleven grants were awarded. 


RaJEVANT REGULAIIONS AND GUIDELINES 


Education Department General Administrative Regulations (EDGAR). The program office may also provide 
additional information. 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


Patricia McKee. Department of Education, Compensatory Education Programs. Office of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, 600 Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, DC 20202-6132 202-260-0991 
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EVEN START— MIGRANT EDUCATION 



AGENCY 

AUTHORIZATION 

BENEFICIARIES 


Office of Elementary and Secondary Education, Depanment of Education 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965; Title 1. Part B, 20 U.S.C. 6262 et seq. 

Parents who are migratory agricultural workers or fishers with children age 0 to 7 are eligible to participate if 
they meet the eligibility requirements under the Adult Education Act or are within the age range for required 
school attendance in the state The program requires participation of both child and adult. 


USE OF FUNDS 


Funding may be used for early childhood education, adult literacy, adult basic education, and parenting 
education. Grants may also be used for related aaivities such as the recruitment and screening of children 
and parents, designing programs, staff training, evaluation, and coordination with other programs. 


EUGIBILITY 


Any entity may apply for funding. State education agencies that administer the migrant programs, local 
education agencies with high migrant populations, and community-based nonprofit organizations that work 
with migrant families are encouraged to apply for funding. 


APPLICATION PROCESS 


Applicants should confer with the state agency contaa for information on the state s process for applying for 
assistance. Applications may be obtained from the Department of Education, Office of Migrant Education. All 
applications must be submitted according to the information in the application package. 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


A panel reviews and evaluates ail applications based on criteria published in the Federal Register. Awards are 
made based on the applicant scores and migrant populations. 


FUNDING TYPE 


Project Grants _ _ 


FUNDING HISTORY 


FY 1998 $4.00 million 
est. FY 1999 $3.00 million 
est. FY 2000 $4.00 million 


FUNDING FORMULAS 


An increasing match is required for this grant. In the first year, the grantee must provide at least 10% of the 


AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


program cost. The second year requires a 20% match. In the third year, the match requirement increases to 
30%. In year four (the final year), a match of 40% is required. The match may be cash or in kind (goods and 
services), including salaries, supplies, and equipment, and other federal funds. Title 1 funds for other Even 
Start programs cannot be used as match. 


RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 


In FY 97, awards ranged from $109,500 to $3,720,000. Sixteen projects were funded in FY 99. 


RBEVANT REGULATIONS AND GUIDEUNES 


34 CFR 200. Additional information is available from the program contact (see below). 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


Francisco Garcia, Office of Migrant Education, Office of Elementary and Secondary Education, Department of 
Education, 1250 Maryland Avenue, 5.W., Portals Building, Room 4100, Washington, DC 20202-6135 
202-260-1164 
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EVEN START— STATE EDUCATION AGENCIES 



AGENCY 


Office of Elementary and Secondary Education, Department of Education 


AUTHORIZATION 


Elementary and Secondary Education Art of 1965; Title 1, Part 8, U.S.C. 6362 


BENEFICIARIES 


Participants in this program are parents and their children. Parents must meet eligibility requirements under 
the Adult Education Act. Children must be age 7 or younger. Families must demonstrate a need for services by 
way of a low income level and low level of adult literacy or proficiency of the English language, or other 
need-related factors. 


USE OF FUNDS 


Funding may be used for early childhood education, adult literacy, adult basic education, and parenting 
education. Grants may also be used for related activities such as the recruitment and screening of children 
and parents, designing programs, staff training, evaluation, and coordination with other programs. 


EUGIBILITY 


Only state education agencies are eligible to apply for funding. Within the states, programs are operated in 
partnership by the local education agencies and a community organization. These organizations include: 
nonprofit community-based organizations, institutions of higher education, another public agency, or other 
public or private nonprofit organizations. 


APPLICATION PROCESS 


State education agencies submit state plans to the Department of Education in accordance with the 
requirements specified in Section 14302 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and federal 
guidance. Local education agencies submit proposals to the state for consideration. 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


Grants are awarded to state education agencies. Subgrants are awarded based on a scoring system, following 
criteria specified in Section 1208 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. as amended. 


FUNDING TYPE 


Formula Grants 


FUNDING HISTORY 


FY 1998 S1 13.00 million 
est. FY 1999 S125.00 million 
est. FY 2000 Si 35.00 million 


FUNDING FORMULAS 


The Even Start program operates on an increasing match basis for each year of participation. This basis applies 


AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


to each subgrant. Federal funding will not be more than 90% of a subgrant in the first year, 80% in the 
second year, 70% in the third year, 60% in the fourth year, and 50% in any additional year of funding. Local 
program subgrants are allocated funds based on their relative shares of Title 1, Part A of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. 


RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 


Awards ranged from S478.000 to SI, 837,000 in FY 97. More than 500 projects were funded in FY 97; ail states 
received funding. 


RBfVANT REGULATIONS AM> GUOEUNES 


34 CFR 76, 77, 80-82, and 85; Education Department General Administrative Regulations (EDGAR). The 
proqram office may also provide additional information. 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


Patricia McKee, Department of Education, Compensatory Education Programs, Office of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, 600 Independence Avenue, 5.W., Washington, DC 20202*6132 202-260*0991 
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FAMILY SUPPORT MODEL DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 
(UNDER THE PROJECTS OF NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE PROGRAM) 



AGENCY Administration on Developmental Disabilities, Department of Health and Human Ser^ces 
AUTHORIZATION Developmental Disabilities Assistance and Bill of Rights Act of 1996, 42 U.S.C. 6000, et. seq., the Projects of 
National Significance is Part E ,42 U.S.C. 6081, et. seq.; Omnibus Appropriations Bill FY 1999, P.L. 105-277, 31 

U „ - 

BENEFICIARIES Families of children with disabilities and professionals working with children with disabilities will be the 

primary beneficiaries. _ __ 

USE OF FUNDS To support systems change activities by assisting each state to develop and implement, or expand and 

enhance a comprehensive system of family support for families of children with disabilities. Some of the 
areas that funds must be used for are: to ensure family participation, choice, and control of family support 
decisions; ensure active involvement of parents in developing, implementing, and evaluating the system; 
Increase availability, funding of, access to, and amount of family support; establish state policy council for 
families; establish training, and technical assistance for families, service providers, professionals, and others; 
promote interagency coordination at all levels; and increase awareness of laws, regulations, and policies 
about family support services. 

ELIGIBILITY Applicants should confer with the single state agency contact for information on the state’s process for 

applying for assistance. Any public or nonprofit private entities may apply for funds. Collaborative efforts are 
encouraged, but one organization must be identified as the lead agency and official applicant. 



APPLICATION PROCESS Application packets are available from Pat Laird, ADD, 370 L'Enfant Promenade, S.W.. Washington. DC 20447 
202-690-7447 or via e-mail: add<ffacf. dhhs.gov. DHHS-ACF Regional offices (that have an Administration on 
Developmental Disabilities office) may also provide the packets. The funding notice, with application packet, 

is also published in the Federal Re giste r. 

AWARD PROCEDURE A panel of experts will review and score the applications. Comments from other persons or entities may be 
solicited and considered in award decisions. Grantees will be notified by the receipt of a Financial 

Assistanc e Award . 

FUNDING TYPE Project G rants 

FUNDING HISTORY This is a new program. 

FY 1999 $5.00 million 

est. FY 2000 $5.00 rnillion 

FUNDING FORMULAS For FY 99, a nonfederal match of 25% of the total project costs is required. The match may be in-kind 

AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS contributions or ca sh. Some U.S. ter ritorie s are exem pt fro m the match requi rement. 

RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS Awards range from $75,000 to $200,000 for the first budget period. HHS anticipated awarding funds for up to 

17 proj ects in 1999 ( last qu^er). 

RELEVANT REGULATIONS AND GUIDELINES 9?apter Xlll^ofJUIej4^^^^ _ . . . . 

CONTACT INFORMATION States should consult regional staff. Headquarters: Leola Brooks. Program Development Division, 

Administration on Developmental Disabilities, Administration for Children and Families, Department of Health 
and Human Services, 370 L'Enfant Promenade. S.W.. Washington, DC 20447 202-690-7693 
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FAMILY UNIFICATION PROGRAM 



AGENCY 


Department of Housing and Urban Development 


AUTHORIZATION 


Section 8(x) of the United States Housing Act of 1937 (U.S.C. 1437f(x); The Department of veterans Affairs and 
Housing and Urban Development, and Independent Agencies Appropriation Act. 1999. P.L. 105-276 


BENEFICIARIES 


The basic qualifications for family eligibility under this program are; 1) The public child welfare agency has 
certified that the lack of adequate housing is the primary factor in the Imminent placement of the family's 




chlld(ren) in out-of-home care, or in the delay of the child(ren) returning from out-of-home care; and 2) The 




family has been determined eligible for Section 8 rental assistance by the public housing authority. 


USE OF FUNOS 


Funds under this program are used to provide rental assistance payments to participating owners on behalf of 
eligible tenants to promote family unification. All units receiving payment must meet program guidelines. 


EUGIBIUTY 


Public Housing Authorities are eligible to apply for funding. Indian Housing Authorities. Indian tribes, and 
their tribally designated housing entities are not eligible applicants. 


AmiCATION PROCESS 


HUD Form 52515 Funding application must be completed and submitted for consideration. Additionally, a 
cover letter In which the housing authority certifies consultation with the state agency(ies) responsible for 
welfare reform, and a letter of intent from the (local) child welfare agency that includes explanations of 
specific procedures for Implementation of the program are also required. 


AWARO PROCEOURE 


HUD Field offices will review and rate applications. In the case where there are more applications approved 
than the amount of available funding, a lottery for funding will occur. 


FUNOING TYPE 


Direct Payments 


FUNOING HISTORY 


FY 1998 S19.00 million 
FY 1999 S45.00 million 
est, FY 2000 S20.00 million 


FUNOING FORMULAS 


Funding will be based on actual cost for the number of vouchers requested by the applying housing authority. 


ANO MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


No local match Is required for this program. 


RANGE ANO NUMBER OF AWAROS 


HUD anticipated funding 11,200 rental certificates in FY 99. Approximately S46.8 million would fund 
approved FY 98 applicants. The remaining S28.2 million would fund new applicants, approximately 4.200 
rental certificates. 


RElfVANT REGULATIONS AND GUIDEUNES 


24 CFR 887; 24 CFR 982; PHA Administrative Practices Handbook for the Section 8 Existing Housing Program. 




Chapters 5 and 8; Section 8 Rental Certificate. Rental Voucher and Moderate Rehabilitation Program Forms, 
Leqal Contracts, and Publications Handbook. 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


Contact local HUD Field Office for assistance. Headquarters: George Hendrickson. Housing Program Specialist. 
Room 4216. Office of Public and Assisted Housing Delivery. Department of Housing and Urban Development. 
451 Seventh Street, S.W., Washington, DC 20401 202-708- 1872, ext. 4064 
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FAMILY VIOLENCE PREVENTION AND SERVICES GRANTS 



AGENCY 

AUTHORIZATION 



BENEFICIARIES 



USE OF FUNDS 



EUGIBILITY 



APPLICATION PROCESS 



AWARD PROCEDURE 
FUNDING TYPE 
FUNDING HISTORY 



FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 



RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 



ROEVANT REGULATIONS AND GUIDEUNES 



CONTACT INFORMATION 



Administration for Children and Families. Department of Health and Human Services 

Family Violence Prevention and Services Act, as amended; Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act 

Amendme nts of 1 996. P.L. 104- 235 

Viaims of family violence benefit from these grants. There is no income eligibility standard for beneficiaries 
of this program. 

Funds are used to prevent incidents of family violence and to provide shelter and related assistance to victims 
of family violence. Services may include counseling, advocacy, and self-help services to victims and their 
children. A minimum of 70% of a state's grant must be used for immediate shelter and related assistance; 
a minimum of 25% must be used for related assistance. Each state determines what services and aaivitles will 

be funded, which may include shelters, counseling and self-help services, and elder ab use. 

The states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, Northern 

Mariana Islands, Palau, and ce rtain federally r ecognized India^tribes are eligible to app ly for f unding. 

Application information is available in the annual Federal Register notice of available funding. 

No standard application forms are required, but applications must be submitted to the Administration 

f^r Chuldren and Families^ _ . 

Grants are awarded directly to the applicants. . . 

^ormujajG rants _ _ 

FY 1998 $87.00 million 
FY 1999 $89.00 million 
est. FY 2000 $86.00 million 

Funding is allotted based on the population of the state as a proportion of the population of the U.S. The 
minimum amount allocated to a state isl% of the total funds, or $400,000, whichever is the lesser amount. 

A minimum of one-eighth of 1% is allocated to the territories, and the federally recognized Indian tribes and 

or gan izat i ons rece ive no les s than 1 0 % of the to ta I funds ava l I ab le. N o_m£Uh is^ uired for t his gr ant. 

Awards to states range from $440,000 to $2,100,802, and from $18,420 to $165,780 for Indian tribes. In FY 97, 

213 grants were a w arded . 

No regulations are in place for this grant. A Notice of Proposed Rulemaking was published on 

December 10, 199 3, at 4 5 CF R 1370. 

William Riley, Office of Community Services, Administration for Children and Families, 

370 L'Enfant Promenade, S.W., 5th Floor, Washington, DC 20447 202-401-5529 
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FOOD STAMPS 





AGENCY 


Food and Nutrition Service, Department of Agriculture 




AUTHORIZATION 


Food Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, P.L. 95-113, 91 Stat. 958, 7 U.S.C. 2011 et seq.; P.L.s 105-18, 105-33, 
and 105-185 




BENEFICIARIES 


Households found in need of food assistance may participate in the program, as determined by local welfare 
officials. Eligibility Is based on family size, income, and level of resources. Adults who are able-bodied, with 
certain exceptions, must meet a work requirement. 




USE OF FUNDS 


Funding is provided for food stamp benefits which may be used in particioating retail stores to buy food for 



personal consumption. In certain situations, such as communal or authorized dining establishments, 
rehabilitation programs, and battered women’s shelters, individuals may use food stamps to purchase 
prepared meals. Funding is also ava i lable for administration, including nutrition ed u cation. 



EUGIBILITY 


The agency responsible for federally-aided public assistance programs in states and U.S. territories submits 
requests for funding. 


APRUCATION PROCESS 


States must submit an operational plan which specifies how the program will be conduaed throughout 
the state. 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


The program continues without renewal once approved. As of 1975, all eligible applicants participate In the 
proqram. with the exception of some Indian tribes. 


FUNDING TYPE 


Entitlement _ . _ ... . . 


FUNDING HISTORY 


FY 1998 S20.57 billion 



FY 1999 S19.39 billion 
est. FY 2000 S19.93 billion 



FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


There are no funding formulas or match requirement for this program. 


RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 


Not available. 


IHUVAAfr REGUIAfX)NS AND GUIDEUNES 


7 CFR 271-282. 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


Refer to the regional USDA staff for assistance. Headquarters: Susan Carr Gossman, Deputy Administrator. 
Food Stamp Program, Food and Nutrition Service, Department of Agriculture, Alexandria, VA 22302 
703-305-2026 
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FOSTER CARE— TITLE IV-E 

AGENCY 

AUTHORIZATION 



BENEFICIARIES 



USE OF FUNDS 



EUGIBIUTY 

APPLICATION PROCESS 



AWARD PROCEDURE 



FUNDING TYPE 
FUNDING HISTORY 



FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 



RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 



RELEVANT REGULATIONS AND GUIDEUNES 
CONTACT INFORMATION 



Administration for Children and Families, Department of Health and Human Services 

Social Security Act, as amended. Title IV E. Section 470 et seq; Social Security Amendments of 1994. 

PL. 103-432 • 

Children in foster care must meet specific federal requirements to benefit from payments. States will benefit 
from reimbursement of administrative expenditures necessary for the efficient operation of the plan and 

training expenditures. _ 

Title IV-E supports the daily cost of foster care, training, and related administrative costs for the proper and 
efficient administration of the state plan. iV-E will pay for related costs tor a child in foster care, such as 
clothing, incidentals, and day care costs (as required for the foster care placement), as well as preventive 
services. Training costs may include short term training of current or prospective foster parents, and staff of 
approved child caring institutions who provide care to foster or adoptive children receiving IV-E assistance in 
order to improve the care of these children. Title tV-E funds may also pay for the cost of higher education for 
state/county personnel. Funding is available for short- or long-term training at educational institutions for 
employees or persons preparing tor employment with the state or local agency responsible for administering 

the plan, either through grants to the institutions or^ireci financial assistance t^students. 

States, the D^^ct of Columbia, and U.S. territories rnay apply {or assistance. 

Title IV-E applications are made in the form of a state plan, part of the Title IV-B plan, which is submitted to 
the regional administrator. Standard application forms are used for this program and are avaMabJe f rom HHS. 
Awards are made quarterly m the form of a letter of credit. Awards are based on estimated expenditures, 
then reconciled to actual expenditures. Funds are paid to states based on their Federal Financial Participation 

rate (FFP) at the s ame rate as for Medicaid. _ 

Ent itl ement _ _ 

FY 1998 $3.54 billion 
FY 1999 $3.98 billion 

est. FY 2 000 $4.5 4 billion 

Titlle IV-E is an open ended program, which means that a state is only limited by the amount of match it can 
provide for eligible services rendered to eligible individuals. The match in Title IV-E is based on the federal 
financial participation rate, or FFP. This rate is different for each state, based on medical assistance 
expenditures and the per capita income of each state, and ranges from 50% to 83%. A state with an FFP of 
70% receives federal funds of $0.70 for every dollar spent. The state must provide the remaining $0.30 of the 
cost. Administrative expenditures and training expenditures are reimbursed at 50% and 75%, respectively, for 

all state s. T he terri tories receive a limited 3m_oujitj)f_^n^ds. 

Reimbursement is based on expenditures for eligible children and vary by child and foster care setting. In FY 

1998, payments were m ade on behalf of approximately 250.000 children per month. 

45 CFR 1355-1356; Notice of Proposed Rulemaking. Federal Register, 5cptember_1^j99^_ 

Refer to the regional administrator. Headquarters: Terry Lewis. Deputy Associate Commissioner, 

Children's Bureau. PO. Box 1182. Washington. DC 20013 202-205-8618 
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FOSTER GRANDPARENT PROGRAM 



AGENCY 


Corporation for National and Community Service 


AUTHORIZATION 


Domestic volunteer Service Act of 1973, as amended, Title II, Part B, Section 211, Public Law 93-113, 42 U.S.C. 
501 1 as amended; National and Community Service Trust Act of 1993, Public Law 103-82 


BENEFICIARIES 


Foster grandparents must be 60 years or older, with an income within the limits set by the CEO of the 
Corporation for National Service, and interested in serving infants, children, and youth with special or 




exceptional needs. Interested persons who exceed the income requirements may serve as a volunteer without 




Stipend in certain situations. Grandparents rnust be physically, mentally, and emotionally capable and willing 
to serve the client population on a one-to-one basis. 


USE OF FUNDS 


Ninety percent (90%) of the federal share must be used for dirert benefits to foster grandparenu. These benefits 
include; stipends to low-income foster grandparents, transportation, physical examinations, and meals. Some 
funding may be used for staff salaries and fringe benefiu. staff travel, equipment, space costs, etc. 


EUGIBILITY 


States local government agencies, and private nonprofit agencies are eligible to apply. 


APPUCATIDN PROCESS 


Applications are available from the Corporation for National Service. The applicant should contact the state 
office or official designated as the single contart for additional information on the state's process for 
applications Applications are submitted to the states for review, and forwarded to the Corporation. 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


States are notified of awards through the Federal Assistance Awards Data System (FAAD5). 


FUNDING TYPE 


Project Grant ^ __ .. 


FUNDING HISTORY 


FY 1998 S77.00 million 
est. FY 1999 S87.00 million 
FY 2000 S94.00 million 


FUNDING FORMULAS 


There is no statutory formula for this grant, but 10% of the projea cost is generally supported by the 


AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


applicant Occasionally, the grant may be made for more than 90% of the project cost. 


RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 


S12 000 to SI 722 165 In FY 97. 288 community-based projects, and 17 non-corporation projects were funded. 


REUEVANT REGUUmONS AND GUK)EUNES 


45 CFR 1208 and the Foster Grandparent Brochure. 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


National Senior Service Corps. Foster Grandparent Program. Corporation for National Service, 
1201 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington, DC 20525 202-606-5000, ext. 189 or 1-800-424-8867 
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GOALS 2000: PARENTAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 



AGENCY 


OHice of Elementary and Secondary Education, Department of Educatiori 


AUTHORIZATION 


Goals 2000: Educate America Act, Title IV, P.L. 103-227 _ 


BENEFICIARIES 


The program benefits all children who are in preschool or are school-age and their parents. 


USE OF FUNDS 


Funds may be used for parent training, information, and support programs that assist parents to better 
understand child development and educational needs, and help the parent address their child's needs. 

This can be done by establishing parental information and resource centers which a) increase parents' 
knowledge of and confidence in child-rearing activities; b) strengthen partnerships between parents and 
professionals to meet the educational needs of children age 0-5; and c) enhance the developmental progress 
of children participating in the program. At least 50% of the funds must be used to serve areas with high 
concentrations of low-income families in order to serve parents who are severely educationally or 
economically disadvantaged. 


EUGIBILITY 


Nonprofit organizations and nonprofit organizations in consortia with local education agencies are eligible to 
apply for funding. A local education agency may participate with a nonprofit organization. The grant would 
be awarded to the nonprofit, which would be the fiscal agent. 


APPLICATION PROCESS 


Applicants should confer with the state agency contact for information on the state’s process for applying for 
assistance. The application packet is available in the Federal Register Notice Inviting Applications for New 
Awards. 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


Panels of field readers will review and rate applications according to selection criteria in the Education 



Department General Administrative Regulations (EDGAR). Grants are awarded based on ranking and 
geographic location (gr^ts are distributed to alijregions o^fjhe l^S^. as possible). 



FUNDING TYPE 


Project Grants 


FUNDING HISTORY 


FY 1998 S25.00 million 



FY 1999 S30.00 million 
est. FY 2000 S33.00 million 



FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


After the first year of funding, a grantee must provide nonfederal match for a portion of the program cost. 
The amount is not specified. 


RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 


Awards were estimated to range from $200,000 to $750,000 in FY 99. An estimated 28 grants were awarded 
in FY 99. 


RBEVANT REQJLATIONS AND GUIOEUNES 


The Education Department General Administrative Regulations (EDGAR) in 34 CFR, parts 74. 75, 79, 81, 82, 
and 85. 


CDNTACT INFORMATION 


Daisy Greenfield, U.S. Department of Education. 400 Maryland Avenue, 5.W., Washington. DC 20202-6400 
202-401-0039 
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HEAD START 




AGENCY 


Administration for Children and Families. Department of Health and Human Services 


AUTHORIZATION 


Head Start Act; Omnibus Elementary and Secondary Human Education Act, Part E, P.L. 100-297, 42 U.S.C. 9801 
et seq.; Community Opportunities, Accountability, and Training and Educational Services Act of 1998 (Coats 
Human Services Reauthorization Act of 1998), P.L. 105-285 


BENEFICIARIES 


Preschool-age children from economically disadvantaged homes, including children on federally recognized 
Indian reservations, and children of migratory farmworkers and their families. Children from families that 
meet the federal poverty guidelines are eligible for the program. At least 90% of the children enrolled in the 
program must have household incomes equal or less than the poverty level, or be from families receiving 
Temporary Assistance to Needy Families (TANF). 


USE OF FUNDS 


Funding may be used to provide comprehensive educational, social, nutritional, health, and other services. 
Funding may also be used to increase the social competence of the children through involving their parents in 
aaivities with their children. 


EUGIBIUTY 


Any local government, federally recognized Indian reservation, public agency, or private nonprofit agency 
meeting the requirements may apply for funding. Applications for new programs may be submined only in 
response to a specific announcement published in the Federal Register which solicits proposals to start up new 
Head Start programs. The grantee may subcontract for the provision of services. — 


APPLICATION PROCESS 


The Administration for Children and Families/Head Start regional representative provides each applicant with 
a list of required elements. This program requires the use of the standard HHS application forms. 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


Funds are awarded by the regional offices directly to the applicant. In the cases of Indian (reservation) 
programs, migrant programs. Early Head Start programs evaluation studies, and noneducational grants, the 
nrantc are awarded bv the Administration for Children, Youth and Families Headquarters. 


FUNDING TYPE Proiea Grants 


FUNDING HISTORY 


FY 1998 S4.07 billion 
FY 1999 S4.31 billion 

est. FY 2000 S 4.85 billion 


FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


Allocations are based on two factors: the number of children age 5 and under living in homes with household 
incomes below the poverty level in each state compared to the total number of children in all states in the 
same situation, and the number of children to age 18 in families receiving TANF in each state compared to 
the total for all states. A 20% match is required for all Head Start grantees. In some situations, this match may 
b6 waiv6d. Th6 match may b6 cash or in-kind. 


RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 
RHfVANT REGUtAflONS AND GUDBJNES 


The range of award is $124,000 to $1 19,7bo,000- m hT ao, i,p3u grums were 

Chapter XIII of 45 CFR, including 45 CFR 130M308. 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


Regional Administrator at the Administration for Children and Families, or Head Start Bureau, P.O. Box 1 182, 
Washington, DC 20013 202-205-8572 
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HEALTH CENTER GRANTS FOR THE HOMELESS 



AGENCY 


Bureau of Primary Health Care. Health Resources and Services Administration. Department of Health 
and Human Services 


AUTHORIZATION 


Public Health Service Act. Section 330(h), P.L. 104-299 _ 


BENEFICIARIES 


Homeless individuals will benefit from this grant. 


USE OF FUNOS 


Grant funds must be used to provide specific services, either directly or through contract. The services are: 
primary health care and substance abuse; 24-hour emergency primary health and substance abuse services; 
referral to medical facilities for necessary hospital services; referral to mental health services for those who 
are mentally III; outreach services to inform individuals of the availability of health and substance abuse 
services; and aid in establishing eligibility and obtaining services unoer the entitlement programs. A limited 
number of grants are awarded to entities that provide outreach and referral and primary care services to 
homeless individuals. 


EUGIBILITY 


Private nonprofit organizations and public entities, including state and local governments, are eligible to 
apply for funding. Service provision may be contracted out to individuals or organizations who are Medicaid 
providers in the state. 


APPLICATION PROCESS 


An intent to submit an application should be submitted to the local HRSA Field Office, Health Care for the 
Homeless coordinator. Applicants should confer with the state agency contact for information on the state's 
process for applying for assistance. Application kits are available from the HRSA Grants Management 
Application Center, 50 East Gude Drive, Rockville. MD 20850. The standard Public Health Service application 
forms (PHS-5161-1). as required by 45 CFR parts 74 and 92, must be used for this program. 


AWARO PROCEOURE 


A committee of experts in health care for the homeless reviews all aoolications and make recommendations 
for funding. Awards are made by the Director, Office of Grants Management, with approval from the Bureau 
of Primary Health Care Director. 


FUNOING TYPE 


Project Grants 


FUNOING HISTORY 


FY 1998 S71.00 million 
est. FY 1999 $73.00 million 
est. FY 2000 $82.00 million 


FUNOING FORMULAS 


There is no formula for this grant. While there is not a specific match required, the written plan (application) 


ANO MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


must include nonfederal contributions. 


RANGE ANO NUMBER OF AWAROS 


Awards range from $62,000 to $2,000,000. In FY 97, 128 grants were awarded in 48 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 


REIEVANT REGULATIONS AND GUIDEUNES 


52 CFR 32347, "Availability of Funds for Project Grants for Health Services to the Homeless Population" 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


Headquarters: Nathan Stinson, Dirertor, Division of Programs for Special Populations, Bureau of Primary 
Health Care, Health Resources and Services Administration, Public Health Service, Department of Health and 
Human Services. 4350 East-West Highway, 9th Floor, Bethesda, MD 20814 301-594*4420 
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HEALTHY SCHOOLS, HEALTHY COMMUNITIES 



AGENCY 

authorization 

BENEFICIARIES 



USE OF FUNDS 



EUGIBILITY 



APPLICATION PROCESS 



AWARO PROCEDURE 



FUNDING TYPE 
FUNDING HISTORY 



FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 
RANGE ANO NUMBER OF AWARDS 
RELEVANT REGUIAnONS AND GUIDEiJNES 
CONTACT INFORMATION 



Bureau o f Pr i mary Health Care. Depaament of Health and Human ^[^ces 

Public Health Services A ct, Section 330 

Students attending the schools where a health center is established, and their families, benefit from 

this program . 

Funds must be used to establish school-based health centers which provide comprehensive primary and 
preventive health care services. Services include, but are not limited to, the diagnosis and treatment of acute 
and chronic conditions, preventive health and dental services, and mental health services. Funds may be used 
in a wide variety of ways to address community needs, while providing health care access for school-age 
children who are underserved and at-risk of poor health, school failure, homelessness, and other risk factors. 
Examples of community needs include health and nutrition education, fitness activities, violence prevention, 
hiring a parent liaison, outreach, parenting education, and transportation assistance. A 2% set-aside Is 

required for technical assistance and activities to improve col laborative per form ance. 

Public and private nonprofit community-based health care entities are eligible to apply for funding. 

"New Starts" and continuatio n gra nt funds are available. 

A letter of Interest, which specifies the proposed service area, the issues creating the high need for the 
services, and details about the proposed applicant organization must be sent to the Bureau of Public Health 
Care. Application materials may be obtained by writing the HRSA Grants Application Center, 40 West Gude 

Drive, Su ite 100, R ockville, MD 20850. or by phoning 1-888-300-4772. ^ 

ApplicationTare reviewed by an Objective Review Committee (ORC) and assessed for strength, then ranked 
nationally. Preferences for funding will go to organizations that currently provide comprehensive primary 
health care on a full-time basis, to applicants proposing a school-based health center in a Title I school, or in 
higher grade school where a significant number of students came from Title I schools, and lastly, applicants 
that have participated in community development activities sponsored or supported by BPHC. Geographic 
distribution may also impact award decisions. Awards are made for a one-year period. BPHS will also conduct 

On-site, pre-award reviews of select applicant^pr ior t o final a ward 

Project Grants 1 

FY 1998 S5.00 million 
FY 1999 S8.00 million 

es t. FY 2000 S8.00 million ! 

There is no formula for this program. There is no mandated matching requirement for this program, 

though evidence of cash and in-kind support from community partners strengthens the application^ 

The m aximum award is S200.000. For FY 99, 40 to 45 awards were anticipated to be made. 

PHS Grants Policy Statement, D HHS Publication No. (OASH) 94-50,000 (Rev.) April 1, 1994. 

LaVerne Green, Child and Adolescent Health Branch. Division of Programs for Special Populations. Bureau of 
Primary Health Care, 4350 East-West Highway, 9th Floor, Bethesda, MD 20814 301-594-4451 
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HEALTHY START INITIATIVE 



AGENCY 

AUTHORIZATION 


Health Resources and Services Administration, Department of Health and Human Services 
Public Health Service Act, Title III, Part A, Section 301; 43 U.S.C. 241 


BENEFICIARIES 


This program benefits pregnant women residing in areas with high infant mortality. 


USE OF FUNDS 


Funds are to be used for three primary purposes; 1) to build a community-oriented, multifaceted approach to 
integrate health care, social, and support services, including aggressive outreach and case management for 
improved early prenatal care; 2) to increase the number of primary care and obstetrical providers serving 
low-income women; and 3) to create a joint effort among providers, state, and local programs or groups, and 
community residents to identify Issues and create solutions to the issues in order to reduce infant mortality by 
50% within 5 years. 


ELIGIBILITY 


Local or state health departments or authorities, or other publicly supported organizations, tribal 
organizations, private nonprofit organizations (or consortias) may apply for funding. The communities 
targeted to receive funds must have a minimum average annual infant mortality rate of 15.7 deaths per 1,000 
live births. Each application must be endorsed by the state governor or the head of the tribal organization. 
Applicants must be in partnership with consortium that has been active for at least two years (prior to 
application) and is involved in maternal and child health activities in the area. 


APPLICATION PROCESS 


Applicants should confer with the state agency contact for information on the state s process for applying for 
assistance. Application kits are available from the Grants Management Officer, Ms. Arlethia Dawson, Grants 
Management Specialist. Grants Management Branch, Maternal and Child Health Bureau. Health Resources 
and Services Administration. Public Health Service. Room 18-12. Parklawn Building. 5600 Fishers Lane, 
Rockville. MD 20857 301-443-1440. The standard Public Health Service application forms (PHS-516M), as 
required by 45 CFR parts 74 and 92, must be used for this program. 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


Applications are reviewed by a team of federal employees and nonfederal experts in the field. The 
administrator for the Health Resources and Services Administration or his/her designee makes the awards. 


FUNDING TYPE 


Project Grants 


FUNDING HISTORY 


FY 1998 S96.00 million 
FY 1999 S105.00 million 
est. FY 2000 $90.00 million 


FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


There is no funding formula for this program, nor is a match required. 


RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 


Awards range from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000. In FY 97, an estimated 37 to 4S projects received fun^ng. 


REIEVANT REGULATIONS AND GUIDELINES 


PHS Grants Policy Statement, DHHS Publication No. (CASH) 94-50,000 (Rev.) April 1, 1994. 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


Refer to the appropriate DHHS Regional Office. Headquarters: Dr.Thurma McCann, Direaor. Division of 
Healthy Start, Maternal and Child Health Bureau, Health Resources and Services Administration, Public Health 
Service, Room llA-05, Parklawn Building, 5600 Fishers Lane, Rockville. MD 20857 301-443-0543 
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HIV DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN, ADOLESCENTS, AND WOMEN 



AGENCY 

AUTHORIZATION 



BENEFICIARIES 
USE OF FUNDS 



EUGIBIUTY 

APPLICATION PROCESS 



AWARD PROCEDURE 



FUNDING TYPE 
FUNDING HISTORY 



FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 
RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 
RELEVANT REGULATIONS AND GUOELINES 



CONTACT INFORMATION 



Health Res ources and Services Administration, Department of Health and Human Services 

Ryan White Comprehensive AIDS Resources Emergency (Care) Act of 1990, Title IV, P.L. 101-381, as amended 

by Ryan White CARE Act Amendments of 1996, P.l. 104-146; 42 U.S.C. 300ff-11 et seg. 

Persons infected with or affected by HIV and AIDS. 

Funds may be used for activities to support, improve, and expand the system of comprehensive care 
services for children, youth, women, and families who are infected with or affected by human immune 
deficiency (HIV) and acquired immune deficiency (AIDS). Funds should also be used to link these systems 

with clinical research. 

Primary care providers that are pu blic or nonprofit entities are eligible to apply for funding. 

Applicants should confer with the state agency contact for information on the state's process for applying for 

assistance. Applications are availa ble from the Health Resources and Services Administration (HRSAj. 

A panel of experts will review all project applications and make recommendations for funding. The Director, 

HIV/ AIDS Bu r eau, ma kes the final funding decisions. 

Project Grants ^ 

FY 1998 S37.00 million 
est. FY 1999 $44.00 million 

est. FY 20 00 $46.00 million 

None. 



Awards have ranged from S 237.196 to S3, 596,670. An estimated 58 projerts were funded in FY 98. 

PHS Grants Policy Statement, DHHS Publication No. (OASH) 90-50.000. Additional information is available 

from the headquarters office. ^ 

Mr. Michael Kaiser, Division of Community Based Program/Title IV, HIV/AIDS Bureau, Health Resources and 
Services Administration, Public Health Service, Department of Health and Human Services, Room 18A-19. 
500 Fishers Lane. Rockville, MD 20859 301-443-9051 
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HOMELESS CHILDREN NUTRITION PROGRAM 



AGENCY 

AUTHORIZATION 
BENEFICIARIES 
USE OF FUNOS 
ELIGIBILITY 



APPLICATION PROCESS 



AWARO PROCEOURE 



FUNOING TYPE 
FUNOING HISTORY 



FUNOING FORMULAS 
ANO MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 
RANGE ANO NUMBER OF AWAROS 



RELEVANT REGULATX)NS AND GUIDEUNES 
CONTACT INFORMATION 



Food and Nutrition Service. Department of Agriculture 

National School L^nch Act, as a mended, 42 U.S.C. 1766b 

All Children under the age of (^^re ejigible for free 

Funding is used to reimb urse prov id ers of meals to horneless chil dren. 

State, city, local, or county governments, other public entities, or private nonprofit organizations are eligible 
to apply for funding. Private nonprofit organizations may not operate more than five food service sites and 

may not serve more than 300 hom eles s children at each site. 

All eligible applicants apply for the program directly to the Food and Nutrition Service. Application forms 

mus^^ obtained from t he FNS. 

Upon review and approval of an application, the FNS makes a written agreement with the entity for 

program participMion. 

Formula Grants _ . 

FY 1998 $2.00 million 
FY 1999 $3.00 million 

est. FY 2000 $4.00 nnilliojT _ _ 

The amount of reimbursement is based on the number of meals served. For FY 99. reimbursement for 

breakfast is $1.0725. Lunch and dinn er is r eimbursed at $1 .9425, and snacks a re reimb urse d at $ 0. 532 5. 

Grant amounts vary based on participation within each state. In FY 98. grants were made to 87 organizations 

operating in 1 18 shelters. . _ 

None. _ 

Refer to a listing of Regional Office staff. Headquarters: Stanley Garnett, Director, Child Nutrition Division. 
Food and Nutrition Service, United States Department of Agriculture, Alexandria, VA 22302 703-305-2590 
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INDIAN CHILD WELFARE ACT— TITLE II GRANTS 



AGENCY 



AUTHORIZATION 



BENEFIOARIES 



USE OF FUNDS 



EUGIBILITY 



APPUCATION PROCESS 



AWARD PROCEDURE 



FUNDING TYPE 



FUNDING HISTORY 



FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 



RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 
RB£VAMT REGUIAnONS AND GUDELINES 
' CONTAa INFORMATION^ 



Bureau of Indian Affairs. Department of the Interior 

Indian Child Welfare Act; P.L.9V608. 92 Slat. 3q75.JS U.S C, 1901 

' ChildrWwho are Amencan Indians and their families are eligible for funding. .. 

■ funds are intended to promote the stability and security of Indian tribes and families through family 

assistance services, protective day care, after-school care, respite care, recreational activities, education and 
training, foster care subsidies, legal assistance and representation, and home improvements to improve unsafe 
home environments, funds may also be used to operate and maintain counseling facilities, to prepare for and 
impl ement child welfare codes , and to provideJhe_require^^ for other federajja^gran^ 

’"feder^ recognized Indian tribal governments are eligible to apply for funding. 

■ An informarmeeting with the local Bureau of Indian Affairs or area representative is recommended prior to 
completion of the application. Applications are submined to the local Bureau of Indian Affairs agency or one 
of the area oHices. Procedures are found in 25 CFR Part 23. Subpart C Grants to Indian Tribes for Title II 

Indian Child and Family Service Prograrm. — 

‘ Most awIrdrirVapproied at the agency or area level. The amount of the grant is based on the tribal 

government's budget priority. _ — — ' 

Proiec t Grants 

FY 1998 S14.00 milUon 
est. FY 1999 S13.00 million 

est. FY 2000 SI 3.00 million _ . — 

There is no formula or matching requirement for this grant. 

Gran;s'^r,gli^i^unt[from.^..WJ.totZ 

25 CFR 23 



25 CFR 23 r;- — 

ContalTAgency Superintendents or Area Directors for more information. Headquarters; Larry Blair. 

Division of Social Services. OHIce of Tribal Services. Bureau of Indian AHairs. MS-4603. 1849 C Street. NW.. 
Washington. DC 20240 202-208-2721 
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INDIAN SOCIAL SERVICES— CHILD WELFARE ASSISTANCE 



AGENCY 


Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior 


AUTHORIZATION 


Snyder Act of 1921, P.L. 67*85, 42 State. 208, 25 U.S.C. 13 


BENEFICIARIES 


See applicant eligibility. 


USE OF FUNDS 


Funds are intended to pay for foster care in a home or nonmedical institution and for other special needs 
relatinq to the care of a child. 


ELIGIBILITY 


Any child who Is dependent, negleaed, or handicapped in need of proteaion. and who is a member of a 
federally recognized Indian tribe, and who is not eligible for simitar federal, state, or county funded 
oroorams. is eligible for funding. 


APPUCATtON PROCESS 


A written request for assistance must be made to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, area representative, or to a 
program contraaed by the tribe. The parent(s), guardian(s), or person having custody of the child may make 
application. A court referral may also serve as the request. 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs, area representative, or the program ct^traa^ by the p^c^ides assistance. 


FUNDING TYPE 


Direct Payments 


FUNDING HISTORY 


FY 1998 S22.00 million 
FY 1999 S22.00 million 
est. FY 2000 522.00 million 


FUNDING FORMULAS 


There is no matching requirement. 


AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 




RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 


Funds are distributed based on the type of care or treatment received, ranging from SlOO to 51,600 per 
month. A monthly average of 3,475 children were supported in FY 97. 


RELEVANT REGULAIIONS AND GUIDEIJICS 


25 CFR 20 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


Contact Agency Superintendents or Area Dirertors for more Information. Headquarters: Larry Blair, 
Division of Social Services, Office of Tribal Services, Bureau of Indian Affairs, MS-4641, 1849 C Street. N.W.. 
Washington, DC 20240 202-208-2721 
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MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH SERVICES BLOCK GRANT (TITLE V) 



AGENCY 


Health Resources and Services Ad niinist ration^ Depart rnent of Health and Human Services — 


AUTHORIZATION 

BENEFIOARIES 


Pregnant women, mothers, children, children with special health care needs, and children who do not have 
access to adequate health care. — 


USE OF FUNDS 


Funds may be used to develop systems of care to provide health services and related activities. These activities 


include: planning, administration, education, and evaluation. The purpose ,s to strengthen leadership m 




services to pregnant women, mothers, infants, and children. States must use at least 30% of their grant for 
preventive and primary health care services for children, and at least 30% for services to children with special 
health care needs. No more than 10% of a grant may be used for administration. Additionally, each recipient 
must establish and maintain a toll-free phone number for the public to access information on maternal and 
Child health and Medicaid providers. - 


EUGIBIUTY 


The states are eligible to apply for funds. ' 


AmjCATION PROCESS 


States are required to submit an application and an annual report each year in order to receive their 
allocation of funds. 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


States are sent a Letter of Credit which informs them of the amount of their allocation after review and 
approval of their application and annual report. — 


FUNDING TYPE 


Formula Grants _ - - - 


FUNDING HISTORY 


FY 1998 S681.00 million 
FY 1999 S700.00 million 

est FY 2000 S709.00 million .. 


FUNDING FORMULAS 


Funds are allocated to states in proportion to their relative shares of funds received under eight antecedent 


AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


programs. When funding exceeds the amount appropriated in FY 83. additional funds are allocated based 
on the proportion of children (to age 18) that are at or below the poverty level. The MCH block grant 
requires a match of S3 for every S4 of MCH federal funds received. The match may be either cash or in kind 
(goods or services). — 


RANGE AND NUMBER DF AWARDS 


The range of awards is from S155.128 to 341,903.121. The 59 states and lurisdiaions receive funding: 


RBEVANT REGULATIONS AND GUB»JNES 


NO specific program regulations exist for the program. General block grant regulations are applicable and can 
be found in the Federal Register. Vol. 52. No. 197, dated Oaober 13. 1987. The Central OHice may also issue 
guidance to the states periodically. ^ 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


8radford Perry. Ph.D.. Office of State and Community Health. Maternal and Child Health Bureau. Hearth 
Resources and 5ervices Administration. Public Health 5ervice, DHH5, Room 18-12. Parklawn Building, 5600 
Fishers Lane, Rockville. MD 20857 301-443-2204 
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MIGRANT EDUCATION— BASIC STATE GRANT PROGRAM 



AGENCY 


Office of Elementary and Secondary Education, Department of Education 


AUTHORIZATION 


Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, Title 1, Part C, 20 U.S.C. 6391 et seq. 


BENEFICIARIES 


This grant supports services to children ages 0 to 21 whose parents are migratory agricultural workers 
or fishers who have moved across school district lines during the past 36 months to obtain seasonal 
employment in agriculture, fishing, or related food processing activities. Beneficiaries may be workers and/or 
spouses of workers. 


USE OF FUNOS 


Grant funds may be used to address the needs of migratory children through supporting high-quality and 
comprehensive educational programs. Programs are Intended to ensure that migratory children receive 
educational services to compete with peers in stable settings. 


ELIGIBILITY 


This grant is open to state education agencies, consortia of state education agencies, or other 
appropriate entities. 


APPUCATION PROCESS 


Applicants should confer with the state agency contact for Information on the state's process for applying for 
assistance. State agencies submit applications to the Department of Education. Applications must meet 
soecific reauirements and follow the applicable regulations. 


AWARO PROCEOURE 


The state education agency Is notified by the Department of Education of the award. 


FUNOING TYPE 


Formula Grants 


FUNOING HISTORY 


FY 1998 5299.00 million 
est. FY 1999 $346.00 million 
est. FY 2000 $372.00 million 


FUNDING FORMULAS 


The allocation of funds is based on each state's per pupil expenditure and the number of eligible full and 


AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


part-time students ages 3 to 21 who reside In the state. There are no matching requirements for this grant. 


RANGE ANO NUMBER OF AWAROS 


Aporoximatelv 3 500 local school systems participated in the program during the 1997-1998 school year. 


RELEVANT REGUUOIONS AM) GUIOELWES 
CONTACT INFORMATION 


34 CFR 200 The program office has additional Information. 


Francisco Garcia, Office of Migrant Education, Office of Elementary and Secondary Education, Department of 
Education, 1250 Maryland Avenue, 5.W., Portals Building, Room 4100, Washington, DC 20202-6135 
202-260-1164 
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national school lunch program 



AGENCY 

AUTHORIZATION 

BENERCIARIES 



USE OF FUNOS 



EUGIBIUTY 



APPLICATION PROCESS 



AWARD PROCEDURE 



FUNDING TYPE 
FUNDING HISTORY 



FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 



RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 
RBEVANT REGUIAIIONS AND GUBXUNES 



CONTACT INFORMATION 



Food and Nutntion Service. Department of Agriculture . 

National School Lunc^Act as am ended. 42 U S C. 1 7551^17^; P.L^ 

"aii students atten'ding or residing in the participating institutions may receive meals. Lunch is free to those 
with household incomes at or below 130% of the poverty level, and served at a reduced price to students 
from households with incomes between 130% and 185%. Automatic free-meal eligibility ,s given to students 

from households th« receive F ood Stamps. 

""fiTnds ai^'uied to reim'burs; institutions for lunches served. Meal supplements may be paid to after-schooi 



-- 

si^tes'and^U.S. territorreVIrl eligible to apply for funding. Public and private nonprofit schools (through high 
school), residential child care institutions (except Job Corps centers), residential summer camps that participate 

In the summer food program, and p rivate foster homes r^y 

m'ust u'se'the application fo'rms provided by the Food and Nutrition Service and submit these to the FNS 
Regional office for approval. Any institution interested in participation must apply directly to the responsible 
state agency Some states prohibit the state education agency from disbursing funds to private schools and 
institutions. In these cases, the application will be referred to an appropriate entity, either another state 

agency or the region al federal office fo r review. — 

TtatlTiiiUrt usrthlapphcation forms provided by the Food and Nutrition Service and submit these to the FNS 
Regional office for approval. Any institution interested in participation must apply directly to the responsible 
state agency. Some states prohibit the state education agency from disbursing funds to private schools and 
institutions. In these cases, the application will be referred to an appropriate entity, either another state 

jgMcy or the_reqional fe deral of fice for revie w. 

Entitlem ent — 

Meal Reimbursements: Commodity values: 

FY 1998 $5.13 billion $741.69 million 

FY 1999 $5.52 billion $706.41 million 

e st FY 2000 $5.55 billion est. $701.30 million 

The amount of reimbursement is based on the number and type of meals served and the household income 
of the student. The FY 99 reimbursement rate for a child eligible for reduced meals is $1.54. For children at or 
below 130% of the poverty level (eligible for free lunch), the reimbursement rate is $1.94. Meals served to 
Children ineligible for free and reduced lunch are reimbursed at $0.18. Reimbursement rates for after-schooi 
program meals are $0.5325 for students eligible for free lunch. $0.2675 for those eligible for reduced lunch, 
and $0.04 for each paid meal. Schools with a high percentage of low-income students may be eligible for 

additional fu nding. — 

Grant amounts vary based on participati on with in — — - -- - - - 

TcFr^rt'210^a7Tonal School Lunch Program: Part 245-Determining Eligibility for Free and Reduced Price 
Meals and Free Milk in Schools. Additionally, a fact sheet on the program 'National School Lunch Program.' 

FCS-78 is available from the headquarters office (see below). 

Re'fer io'the' Re^iona"l Department of Agriculture staff for assistance. Headquarters: Stanley Garnea Director. Child 
Nutrition Division. Food and Nutrition Service. Department of Agriculture. Alexandria. VA 22302 703-305-2590 
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PROMOTING SAFE AND STABLE FAMILIES (TITLE IV-B.2) 



AGENCY 


Administration for Children and Families. Department of Health and Human Services 


AUTHORIZATION 


Social Security Act as amended. Title IV, Part B, Subpart 2; Adoption and Safe Families Act of 1997, PL. 105-89 


BENEFICIARIES 


Families and children in need of services to help stabilize their lives, strengthen family functioning, prevent 
out-of-home placement of children, enhance child development, and increase competence in parenting skills 
are eligible for services. . . 


USE OF FUNDS 


Funds may be used to support community-based family support services that promote the safety and well- 
being of children and families through enhanced family functioning and child development. Family 
preservation activity, for those in crisis or at-risk, may Include reunification and adoption services, preventive 
services, follow-up services after a child's reunification from foster care, respite care, and parenting skills 
programs No more than 10% of an allotment may be spent for program administration. 


EUGIBIUTY 


States territories, and certain Indian tribes are eligible to apply for funding. 


APPUCATION PROCESS 


A state plan, developed by the Secretary of HHS and the state or Indian tribe must be submitted. Prior to the 
writing of the plan, the state agency must consult with public and nonprofit agencies, and community-based 
organizations to develop the plan. Services supported by other federally-funded programs must be 
coordinated in the state’s Family Preservation and Support plan. 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


The plan must be submitted and approved for funds to be awarded to any applicant. 


FUNDING TYPE 


Formula Grants 


FUNDING HISTORY 


FY 1998 S235.00 million 
FY 1999 $241.00 million 
est. FY 2000 $279.00 million 


FUNDING FORMULAS 


The number of children receiving food stamps serves as the basis for state allotments. Indian tribes receive a 


AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


1% set-aside of the total appropriation. This set-aside is then distributed based on the total number of 
children in the tribe as a portion of the total children in all eligible tribes. However, tribes with allotmenU of 
less than $10,000 will not receive grant awards. The U.S. territories receive funding based on the formula in 
subpart 1 of Title IV-B. Family Preservation and Support Services require a 25% match for expenditures. Match 
may be cash or In-kind (goods and services) contributions. 


RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 


In 1997, 102 grants were awarded. 


RELEVANT REGUlAnONS AND GUIOEIJNES 


Final regulations were published November 18, 1996. Federal issuances ACYF-PI-94-01, ACYF-PI*CB-95-17 and 



ACYF>IM-CB-97-02 may also be referenced. 

CONTACT INFORMATION Consult Regional Administrators for the Administration for Children and Families. Headquarters: Terry Lewis, 
Deputy Associate Commissioner, Children's Bureau. P.O. Box 1182, Washington, DC 20013 202-205*8618 
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PUBLIC AND INDIAN HOUSING DRUG ELIMINATION PROGRAM 



A GENCY 

AUTHORIZATION 



BENEFICIARIES 
USE OF FUNOS 



Department of Housing and Urban Development 

Ant, -Drug Abuse Act of 1988. Chapter 2. Subtitle C T,tle V. 42 U.S.C. 1 1901 et. seq.. as amended: Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1992. Section 161._P.L. 102*550 __ 

Resid^ts of publican^ndian housing ^enefd from thj* Pioiecr .. .. — 

f undTmay be usVd for seven types of activities, as prescribed by statute. These activities are: physical 
improvement to enhance security; programs designed to reduce drug use in and around the nousing 
developments, including drug-abuse prevention, intervention, referral, and treatment, funding to develop 
security and drug abuse prevention programs: employment of security personnel: employment of personnel 
to investigate and provide evidence in administrative or judicial proceedings; reimbursement of local law 
enforcement for additional services: and training, communications equipment, and related equipment for use 



by voluntary tenant patrols^ - - * 

EUCIBILITY Public Housing Authori’ties.’tribes. and Tri^lly Designated Hjjyinglnmie ‘“"dlELg: 

APPLICATION PROOsT A Notice of Funding Availability (NOFA) is published in the Federal Register when funding is available. The 

NOFA identifies the application procedures and the selection criteria for applications. Application kits may be 
obtained from the SuperNOFA Information Center at 1-800 HUD-8929. and refer to the Public Housing Drug 
Elimination Program. Applications may be for one or more of the eligible activities, though only one 
application may be submitted by the applicant. 

AWARD PROcioU^ Applications are reviewed and rated by HUD. All applications are then ranked nationally and funds awarded 
until all funds are expended . . . 



FUNDING TYPE 
FUNDING HISTDRY 



FUNDING FDRMULAS 
and matching REQUIREMENTS 
RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 



RaJEVANTREGULAIK)NSANDGUIDELINES 
CONTACT INFORMATIoM^ 



PrOfeet Grants 

FY 1998 S2 14.00 million 
FY 1999 $534.00 million 

est. FY 2000 $2 64.00 million 

There is no formula or match required for this program. 

Aw»?^ may range from 525.000 to 535.000.000 (the minimum and mammum award amounts). The award 

amounts are based on approximately J220 per housing unjo in FY 9^532 gr_an« were 8,^^ 

HUD reoulations 24 CFR Parts 24. 44, 51, 8 5 and 961._and^gMB CjrcuJa^T. 

conwo i^HTHUD field office for assistance. Headquarters: Bertha M. Jones. Program Analyst. Community 
5afety and Conservation Division. Office of Public and Indian Housing. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 451 Seventh Street. SW. Room 4206. Washington. DC 20410 202*708*1 197. ext. 4237 or 
Tracy C. Outlaw. National Office for Native American Programs. Depanment of Housing and Urban 
Development. 1999 Broadway. Suite 3390. Denver. CO 80202 303 675- 1600 
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REFUGEE AND ENTRANT ASSISTANCE— STATE ADMINISTERED PROGRAMS 



AGENCY 



AUTHORIZATION 



BENEFICIARIES 



USE OF FUNDS 



ELIGIBILITY 

APRUCATION PROCESS 
AWARD PROCEDURE 

FUNDING TYPE 

FUNDING HISTORY 



FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 
RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 



RB£VANTREGUtAnONSANDGUIDEUNES 
CONTACT INFORMATION 



Office of Refugee Resettlement, Administration for Children and Families, Department of Health 

and Human Servi^ . .. 

Refugee Act of 1980. Section 412, 94 Stat. 1 11. 8 U.S.C. 1522. as amended; Public Laws 96-422. 94-424. 97-35, 

100-436, 101-166. 101-302. 101-517, and 102-170 _ 

Eligible beneficiaries include refugees of alien status with Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) 
documentation, certain Immersion immigrants and their family members, and Cuban and Haitian entrants 
with INS documentation. Any refugee in the U.S.. regardless of their nationality, including Cubans and 

Haitian s , may rec eive assistance. , 

Funds may be used for maintenance and medical assistance, and social services for the purposes of 

resettle ment. Tra ining and ot her serv ices ma y be contra cted. 

The state agency responsible^or the Refugee Resettlement Program is the eligible applicant. 

A state plan is prepared and submitted to ACF with expenditure estimates. 

When a state’s plan is approved^the state will submit quarterly expenditure rep orts for r eimbursement 

Dir^ Pay ment s . . 

FY 1998 S203.00 million 
est. FY 1999 S221.00 million 

est. FY 2000 S257. 00 million _ 

There is a statutory formula for this grant, but no matching requirements. 

In FY 97, grant awards ranged from S77.000 to about S49 million. Allocations are based on the number 
of refugees and Cuban and Haitian entrants, the funds expended on services for them, and the state 
assistance standards. In FY 98, 46 states and the District of Columbia had approved plans for refugee 
resettlement. Additionally, 34 states and jurisdictions currently provide assistance and services to Cuban 

and Haitian entrant s. — 

45 CFR 400, Materials are availa ble from the Office of Refugee Rese ttlement (see contact below). 

Loren Bussert, Office of Refugee Resettlement, Administration for Children and Families. Department of 
Health and Human Services. 6th Floor, 370 L'Enfant Promenade. S.W.. Washington. DC 20447 202-401-4732 
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REFUGEE AND ENTRANT ASSISTANCE— TARGETED ASSISTANCE 



AUTHORIZATION 



BENEFICIARIES 



USE OF FUNOS 



AmiCATION PROCESS 



FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 

RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 



AGENCY Office of Refugee Resettiemern, Administration for Children and familres. Department of Health 

and Human Services ^ — 

lm;;;;irTt,on and Nat,onal,ty Act, Seaion 412(c) (2). as amended. Refugee Assistance Extension Act of 1986. 
P.L 99-605. 8 U.S.C. 1522 (c); foreign Operations. Export financing, and Related Programs Appropriations Aa 

of 1991, P.L. 101-513 . — 

R;fu"g7es. Amerasians. and entrants, as defined by the authorizing Acts ana appropriate INS documentation 

are eligible for services. _ .1 . - 'TT” 

funding can be used for employment-related services and other social services. Assistance is to be provided in 

areas (counties) of high refugee or entrant populations (in relation to the general population) and in areas of 
high use of public assistance. A minimum of 95% of the funds awarded must be allocated to the participating 

counties for services. — 

EUGIBIUTY The stat'e age"ncy'responsible fprjhe Refugee_Rese»lem_enj^^^^^ tjte eligible apjijKanr ^ 

Ttai77i7h qualifying counties (those that have high refugee/ entrant populations or high public assistance 
usage by refugees) must submit an application in accordance with the annual notice of funding. Counties 
interested In participating in the grant must develop a local targeted assistance plan and submit them for 

State review. ; ; 

'T;7;;s7r7a'de to the state agencies. The states award the counties funos based on their targeted 

assistance plan. ... 

Formula Grants .... . - ... — 

FY 1998 S35.00 million 
est. FY 1999 S35.00 million 

est. FY 2000 S49.00 million ; ^ 

■TsTd'sarTIil^ated depending on the federal appropriation. 5tates receive funding based on a formula which 
uses the refugee. Amerasian. and entrant arrivals in the past five fiscal years. No matching is required. These 

fun ds mu st suppleinent, rather than sup plant, existing resou rces. 

“iMFYuTTnt'awards ranged from $190,500 to $9 million. Allocations are based on the number of refugees 
and Cuban and Haitian entrants, the funds expended on services for them, and the state assistance standards. 
Grants were aw arded to 47 qu alified counties in FY 97. 



AWARD PROCEDURE 



FUNDING TYPE 



FUNDING HISTORY 



pgin/AMrBEGULAnONSANDGUIDElJNES 
CONTACT INFORMATION 



"isWRloo, vilterials are available from the Office of Refu ge^senler^m (seecont aa below). _ 
Ron Munia. Office of Refugee Resettlement. Administration for Children and Families. Department 
of Health and Human 5ervices. Division of State Operations, 6th Floor. 370 fEnfant Promenade. S.W.. 
Washington, DC 20447 202-401-9246 
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SAFE SCHOOLS/ HEALTHY STUDENTS INITIATIVE 



AGENCY 


Departments of Education, Health and Human Services, and Justice 


AUTHORIZATION 


Omnibus Consolidated and Emergency Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1999, P.L. 105-277; Public Health 
Service Act, Section 501(d) (5). 


BENEFICIARIES 


Students, schools, and families irt the geographic areas sejvecj by grants will b^efit^_ 


USE OF FUNDS 


Funds must be used to help students develop skills and emotional strength to promote posiiive mental health 
and engage in prO'SOCial behavior. Plans must address the following: safe school environment; youth alcohol 
and drug prevention; school and community mental health programs; early childhood psychosocial and 
emotional development services; educational reform; and safe school policies. Examples of activities include 
mentoring, social skill building, student assistance, family therapy, staff professional development, and hiring 
school resource officers. 


ELIGIBILITY 


Local education agencies may apply for funding. 


APPUCATION PROCESS 


The invitation for applications is printed In the Federal Register. Application packets may be obtained by mail, 
by calling 1 '800-638-8736 (select Option 2 and ask for SL 336, Safe Schools/Healthy Students Initiative 
Application package) or by fax, 1-800-638-8736, selea option 1 (Fax on Demand), then option 2 (Juvenile 
Justice Clearinghouse), and follow the Instruaions to enter the four digit codes: 9081— Safe Schools/Healthy 
Students Instructions and Checklist, and 9082— Safe Schools/Healthy Students Program Announcement 
and Appendices. 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


Awards are made on a competitive basis. Preference will be given to applications that address the absolute 
priority of enhancing and implementing comprehensive community-wide strategies for creating safe and 
drug-free schools and promoting healthy childhood development. 


FUNDING TYPE 


Project Grants . _ . _ 


FUNDING HISTORY 


This program is part of a larger "Safe and Drug Free Schools and Communities: National Programs" fund. 
FY 1999, S2.00 million 
est. FY 2000 S4.00 million 


FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REOUIREMENTS 


There is no formula or match required for this grant. 


RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 


Grants will be up to Si million for rural school distrlas and tribal schools, and up to S3 million for urban 
distrias per year. Approximately 50 grants will be awarded in FY 99. 


RELEVANT REGULAIIONS AND GUIDEUNES 


Education Department General Administrative Regulations (EDGAR) in 34 CFR, parts 74, 7S, 77, 79, 80, 81, 82, 
85. 98, and 99. 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


William ModzeleskI, DIreaor, Safe and Drug-Free Schools Program, Department of Education, Office of 
Elementary and Secondary Education, 600 Independence Avenue. S.W., Washington, DC 20202-6123 
202-260-3954 
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SAFE START DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 



BENEFICIARIES 



USE OF FUNDS 



AGENCY Office of Juvenile Justice and Department of Justice 

AUTHORIZATION P.L. 105-277 Delinquen^_^e^^_ntion^^ ^ 

Young'ch'iTdre'n. theTr 'families, and caregivers living ,n the communities receiving these grants will benefit. 

Funds are available i^r pro, e« grants and one evaluation grant. The purpose of the demonstration pro, ect 
IS to reduce and prevent the impact of family and community violence on young children (ages birth to 6^ 
Pro,ect funds are used to develop a comprehensive service delivery system by expanding existing partnerships 
between service providers, such as earlv childhood development, child welfare, mental health, family support, 
and law enforcement, which will improve the access to. provision of. and quality of services. Some of the 
program goals include: assessing the extent and nature of children's exposure to violence, increasing 
community awareness, increasing access to prevention programs, facilitating collaboration and coordination 
of services training and support for direct service providers in preventing and dealing with the psychological 
and developmental effects of children s experiences with violence, and fostering and facilitating 
organizational change to improve services. The evaluation grant will document and evaluate each 
coLunitys efforts towards the prevention and reduction of the impact of family and community violence 

state and local public' aiTncies and tribal governments are eligible to apply for funding on behalf of (as lead 
agency for) a community-based collaborative initiative. Private agencies may apply as co-applicants or 
collaborative partners, but may not be the lead applicant. Communities attempting to bring together more 

than one collaborati^ are strongly uroed to apply for funding. TnnTiTo';;,! /ci tta^nr 

■ Application ^cka'ges are'available from the Juvenile Justice Clearinghouse. 800-638.8736: request SL 33A or 
may be requested via the Internet at puborder®nc,rs.org. The application packet is also available online at 
wwwoiidp.ncjrs.org under Grants and Funding. Applicants will apply and compete in one of three defined 



EUCIBIUTY 



AmiCATION PROCESS 



r.Nt»aoriPi_ which are urban, rural, and tribal. — 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


up to four applicants from'each of the three categories will be selected. All appl.cat.ons w.ll be revewed .no 
rated by a peer review panel. Final award decisions will be made by the OJJDP administrator. A team of 
federal officials may visit selected applicants prior to final award decisions. The demonstration pro,e« .. 
a 5-1/2 vear commitment. Funding will be granted for each phase of the pro,ert^ 


FUNDING TYRE 
PUNOINC HISTORY 


This IS a new program. 

FY 1999 S10 million 

eit.FY 2000 S10 million . ; — — 


FUNDING FORMULAS 
Alio MATCHING REOU1REMENTS 


There is no funding formula for this project. A local match is required m years 4 and S of the pro,ect 
to demonstrate the sustainability of the^roject afterj^^^ — P 


RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 


A maximum of $670,000 is available for the first 18-month period. $250,000 of which is available for the first 

12 months. 12 sites Will be funded in FY 99^^ 


RFlfVANT REGULATIONS AND GUIDELINES 


Unknown at this time. ... n.nx. 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


MKhelle Avery. Program Manager. Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. 810 Seventn street. 
N.W.. Washington. DC 20531 202-514-5084 e-mail: averym.ojp.usdo,.gov Evaluation contact: Dean Hoffman, 
at the same address. 202-353-9256 e-mail: hoffmand®o,D.usdoi.gov 
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SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAM 



AGENCY 


Food and Nutrition Service, Department of Agriculture 


AUTHORIZATION 


Child Nutrition Act of 1966, as amended. 42 U.S.C. 1773, 1779, P.L. 104-193, 100-435, 99-661. 97-35 


BENEFICIARIES 


All students attending the participating schools may receive the meal. Breakfast is free to those with 
household incomes at or below 130% of the poverty level. Breakfast is served at a reduced price to students 
from households with incomes between 130% and 185% of poverty. 


USE OF FUNDS 


Funds are used to reimburse participating schools for breakfasts. 


ELIGIBILITY 


States and U.S. territories are eligible to apply for funding. Public and private nonprofit schools (through high 
school), residential child care institutions (except Job Corps centers), residential summer camps that participate 
in the summer food program, and private foster homes may participate in the program. 


APPLICATION PROCESS 


States must use the application forms provided by the Food and Nutrition Service and submit these to the FNS 
regional office for approval. Any institution interested in participation must apply directly to the responsible 
state agency. Some states prohibit the state education agency from disbursing funds to private schools and 
institutions. In these cases, the application will be referred to an appropriate entity, either another state 
agency or the regional federal office for review. 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


Applications are reviewed by the FNS Regional Office or State Agency (as appropriate). Written agreements 
are entered into with states and institutions whose applications are approved. 


FUNDING TYPE 


Entitlement 


FUNDING HISTORY 


FY 1998 SI. 31 billion 
FY 1999 S1.36 billion 
est. FY 2000 Si. 41 billion 


FUNDING FORMULAS 


The amount of reimbursement is based on the number of breakfasts served and the household income of the 


AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


student. The FY 99 reimbursement rate for a child eligible for reduced meals is S0.7725. For children at or 
below 130% of the poverty level (eligible for free lunch), the reimbursement rate is SI. 0725. Meals served to 
children ineligible for free and reduced lunch are reimbursed at S0.20. An additional S0.06 is paid for every 
breakfast served. Schools with a high percentage of low-income students may be eligible for additional 
funding. There are no matching or maintenance of effort requirements for this program. 


RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 


Grant amounts vary based on participation within each state. 


REIEVANT RBSUUmONS AND GUIDBJNES 


Regulations 7 CFR Part 220— School Breakfast Program. 7 CFR Part 245— Determining Eligibility for Free and 
Reduced Price Meals and Free Milk in Schools. 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


Refer to the Regional Department of Agriculture staff for assistance. Headquarters: Stanley Garnett. Director. 
Child Nutrition Division. Food and Nutrition Service. Department of Agriculture. Alexandria. VA 22302 
703-305-2590 
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SECTION 8 RENTAL CERTIFICATEA/OUCHER PROGRAM 



AGENC^ 

AUTHORIZATION 



BENEFICIARIES 



USE OF FUNDS 



EUGIBILITY 



APFLICATtON PROCESS 



AWARD PROCEDURE 



FUNDING TYPE 
FUNDING HISTORY 



FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 
RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 



RBJEVANT REGULATIONS AND GUDEUNES 



CONTACT INFORMATION 



Public and Indian Housmq, Department of Housing and Urban Development 

Housing Act of 1937. 42 U.S.C. 1437. as amended: Departments of Veterans Affairs. Housing and Urban 

Development, and Independent Agencies Appropriations Act of 1998. PL. 105-65 

Low-income families, whose income does not exceed 50% of the median income for the geographic area 
(determined by the Secretary), with adiustments for family size, are eligible for vouchers/certificates. In some 
cases, families whose income does not exceed 80°^ol^tIPgjij.Oj!2££g??jy!iL^ participa t i on, 

funds are us'ed to provide rental assistance payments for safe and sanitary housing to participating owners on 
behalf of eligible (low-income) tenants, enabling them to live in affordable housing. All units for which 
payment is made must meet program guidelines. Note: The Section 8 Rental Voucher and Section 8 Rental 

Certificate programs were merged in the Quality Housing arid Work Responsibility Act ol_1998. 

Housing agencies’are eligible to apply for funds. Housing agencies are defined as any state, county, or 
municipality which is authorized to engage in or assist m the development or operation of housing for very 

low income ^milies. 

A Nonce of Funding Availability (NOFA) is published in the Federal Register when funding is available. The 
NOFA identifies the allocation areas, the amount of funds available for each area, and the selection criteria 
for applications. Applicants must submit the Application for Housing Assistance Payments Program (form 

HUO-52515). Beneficiaries may apply through the local housing agency. 

final decisions on funding are usually made, based on the rating and ranking process, by the local HUD 

Fteld/Indian Programs Offices. — . 

Direct Payments .. - 

FY 1998 $8.13 billion 
FY 1999 $11.96 billion 

est. FY 2000^1J^03 bitiion 

There is no furiding formula, nor are local matching funds required for this program. 

As of thVend of FY 97. 1.460.899 rental certificates and vouchers were available to assist eligible families. 
Awards are based on the difference between the rental amount and the family's contribution. The family 
mult pay the higher of 30% of the ad|usted income. 10% of the gross family income, or the portion of 

welfare assistanc^design«ed for mon thly housin g cost s. 

24 CFR 882. 887. 982. 983; PHA Administrative Practices Handbook for the Section 8 Existing Housing Program. 
Chapters S and 8; Section 8 Rental Certificate. Rental Voucher and Moderate Rehabilitation Program Forms. 

Legal Contracts, and Publications Haridbook. _ — ■ 

Contact the HUD^office responsible’for the area in which the rental units are located. Headquarters; Office of 
Public and Assisted Housing Delivery. Department of Housing and Urban Development. Washington. DC 20410 
202-708-0477 
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SOCIAL SERVICES BLOCK GRANT (TITLE XX) 



AGENCY 


Administration for Children and Families, Department of Health and Human Services 


AUTHORIZATION 


Social Security Act, Title XX, as amended; Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993, P.L. 103-66, 42 U.S.C. 
1397 et seq. _ 


BENEFICIARIES 
USE OF FUNDS 


Persons who fit the goals of Pl®9i?n!L • 

Funding is flexible and may be used for the proper and efficient operation of social service programs. Services 
must be directed to one of five goals, as specified in the law. These goals are: to prevent, reduce, or eliminate 
dependency; to achieve or maintain self-sufficiency; to prevent neglect, abuse, or exploitation of children and 
adults; to prevent or reduce inappropriate Institutional care; and to secure admission or referral for 
institutional care when other forms of care are not appropriate. States may transfer up to 10% of their 
allotment to the Preventive Health, Alcohol and Drug Abuse, Mental Health Services, Maternal and Child 
Health Services, and Low Income Home Energy Assistance block grants, 


ELIGIBILITY 


All states, the District of Columbia, and the following U.S. territories: Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
the Northern Mariana Islands, and American Samoa, are eligible to apply for funding. 


APPUCATION PROCESS 


A pre-expenditure report application must be submitted. 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


Funds are awarded quarterly. 


FUNDING TYPE 


Formula Grants . 


FUNDING HISTORY 


FY 1998 S2.30 billion 



est. FY 1999 S1.91 billion 
est. FY 2000 SI. 78 billion 



FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


Title XX, Section 2003, of the Social Security Act specifies how allotments are determined. There Is no 
matching requirement. 


RANGE AND NUMBER DF AWARDS 


Awards range from S96,551 to S333,169,000. 


RELEVANT REGUAnONS AND GUIOEUNES 


In FY 98, 57 grants were awarded- 


CONTACT INFDRMAT1DN 


Margaret Washnitzer, Director, Office of Community Services, Division of State Assistance. 370 L'Enfant 




Promenade, S.W., Washington, DC 20447 202-401-2333 
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SOCIAL SERVICES RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION GRANTS 



AGENCY 


OHice of Plannmg. Research, arsd Evalua.iors. Administration for Children and Families Department of Health 
fni;! Human Services 


AUTHORIZATION 


Social Security Act. Title XI. seaion 1 1 10. as amended by P.L.s 86-778. 88-452. 90-248. 96-265. and 99 190. 
U.S.C. 1310 


BENEFICIARIES 
USE OF FUNDS 


Appiir:int entities and the general population ben^it from thi^s progranv 

Tu^ds must be used for innovative research, demonstrations, and evaluations that respond to the prograrn 
priorities of the Administration for ChildreKand families. Objectives of the program are to promote family 

lelf-suHiciency. healthy development, and the greater social well-being of children and families. 

in rniimr-f and nonofo^it »nd for-profit organizations are eligible to apply tor funding. 


EUGIBIUTY 
APPLICATION PROCESS 


r^owprnmpntai entities, colleges, ano nonMroTij_onu mi 5 - - 

■Appl.cants“sho'uld confer with the state agency contact for information on the state s process for applying for 
assistance, funds may be awarded in the form of a grant, cooperative agreement, or contract. For grar^ and 
cooperative agreements, the application forms and information are published in the 
information may also be obtained from the Office of Planning. Research, and Evaluation. AFC. 7th Floor, 
L'Enfant Promenade. S.W.. Washington. DC 20447. Information for contraas is published in the Commerce 
RminMs Daily as a Reguest for Proposal- — 


AWARO PROCEDURE 

niMniMA TVBC 


Rec'ipients of grants and cooperative agreements are notified by the issuance of a Financial Assistance Award. 
Contraas are sent to those with successful contract 


rvNDINiJ TTrB 

FUNDING HISTORY 


FY 1998 S26.00 million 




est FY 1999 S27.00 million 

0 ft FY 2000 S6.00 million — - * i " 


FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REOUIREMENTS 


^ Th«e IS no formula for this program. A 25% local nonfederal match is required for grants and cooper^e _ 

agreements. No match is reouired for a contra^ — 

a _ .. nnn nnn tkp numher of awards made is not available. 


RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 
ROEVANT RECULMTIONS AND GUDEUNES 


Awards range from >30.000 to >i,uw,uw. me ^ , 

Guidelines and other pertinent information are published in the Federal Register and the Commerce 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


Refer to the regional administrator. Headquarters: Dr. K. A. Jagannathan. Office of Planning. 

Evaluation. Administration for Children and Families, Department of Health and Human Service^ 7th ^ 

370 l-Enfant Promenade. S.W.. Washington. DC 20447 202-205-4829 e-mail: KJagannathanCacf.dhhs.gov 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION— GRANTS FOR INFANTS AND FAMILIES WITH DISABILITIES 



AGENCY 


Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, Department of Educatjon 


AUTHORIZATION 


Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), Part C, as amended, 20 U.S.C. 1471-1485 


BENEFICIARIES 


Infants and toddlers with disabilities and their families are eligible for services. 


USE OF FUNOS 


Funding may be used for a variety of activities. States may use funds to implement and maintain their systems 



of early intervention services, to provide direct services for infants and toddlers with disabilities and their 
families (when the services are not available elsewhere), and to expand and Improve these services. Children 
with disabilities are provided a free and appropriate public education from their third birthday to the 
beginning of the following school year 



EUGIBIUTY 


Eligibility is open to the states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, American Samoa. Guam. Republic of 
Palau, the Northern Mariana Islands, and the Virgin Islands. Entities under the Secretary of the Interior are 
also eligible to apply for funding. 


APPUCATION PROCESS 


Applicants should confer with the state agency contact for Informatton on the state's process for applying 
for assistance. 


AWARO PROCEDURE 


Once the application and assurances are reviewed and approved, the state will be notified. 


FUNOING TYRE 


Formula Grants 


FUNOING HISTORY 


FY 1998 $418.00 million 



FY 1999 $373.00 million 
est. FY 2000 $441.00 million 



FUNDING FORMULAS 


The distribution of funds is based on the number of children ages birth to 2 as a proportion of the general 


AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


population. The minimum award is 0.5% of the funds available to the states. The territories are eligible to 
receive up to 1% of the funds. The Department of Interior is allocated 1.25% of the total funds. 


RANGE ANO NUMBER OF AWARDS 


Awards range from $1,546,000 to $40,850,000. 


REL£VANT REGUlAnONS AW GUIDEUNES 


Final regulations were printed on June 22, 1989 in the Federal Register, and amended August 19, 1992, 
and July 30, 1993. 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


Bobbi Stenner-Eaton, Monitoring and State Improvement Planning Division, Office of Special Education 
Programs, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, Department of Education. 

600 Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, DC 20202 202-205-8828 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION — PERSONNEL PREPARATION TO IMPROVE SERVICES 



AND RESULTS FOR CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES 


AGENCY 


Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services. Department of Education 


AUTHORIZATION 

SSNEHOARIES 


Individuals with Disabilities Act (IDEA). Karx u. ^uopdri 

Beneficiaries include those infantv toddlers, children, and others with disabilities, and their families who 
participate in the applicant program. Special Education personnel benefit through additional education and 
decree programs. — — ■ 


USE OF FUNDS 


■ Obrectives'of the program are to assist states with their identified needs for personnel working with children 
with disabilities, and to ensure that those people have the necessary skills and knowledge to serve those 
Children. To that effea funds may be used in three ways: 1) to prepare personnel to serve children with both 
low- and high-incidence disabilities; 2) leadership penonnel; and 3) for special projects; 


EUGIBIUTY 


■ State education agencies, local education agencies, institutions of higher education, other public agencies, 
private nonprofits, outlying areas, and Indian tribes or tribal organisations are eligible to apply for funding. 
Insonte circumstances, for-profit organisations may apply. Through FY 2001. the Marshall Islands. Micronesia, 
and the Republic of Palau arc also eligible. ~ 


AmiCATION PROCESS 
AWARD PROCEDURE 


■ Applicants Should confer with the state agency contact for information on the state's process for applying for 

assistance Standard application forms found in 0MB Circular No. A-102 must be used for this program. 

A panel of experts will review ell applications. 


niNDINa TYPE 
PUNDINa HISTORY 


Project Grants — ■ 

FY 1998 $82.00 million 
est. FY 1999 $81.00 million 

est. FY 2000 $83.00 million 


FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 
■AillSB AMD MIIMBCR OP AWARDS 


There is no matching reguirement authorised, but the Secretary has the option to require the gramee to 

Share in the cost of the project. (20 U.S.C. 1461 (f)(2Kj 

Awards range from S200 000 to S400.000 per year. An estimated 100 awards were granted in FY 98. 


RE1£VANT REGULAHONS AND GUR9EUNES 
CONTACT INFORMATION 


There are no regulations or guidelines written for this program. 

■ Pat Wright. Division of Research to Praaice. OHice of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services. 
Oeoartment of Education. 600 Independence Avenue. S.W.. Washingtoa DC 20202 202-401 -76S7 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION— PRESCHOOL GRANTS 



AGENCY 

AUTHORIZATION 


OHice of Special Education and Rehabilitation Services. Department of Education 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), Part B, Section 619, as amended 


BENEFICIARIES 


Children 3 to S years of age, who have mental retardation, hearing impairments (Including deafness), 
speech or language impairments, visual impairments (including blindness), serious emotional disturbance, 
orthopedic impairments, autism, traumatic brain injury, other health impairments, specific learning disabilities, 
deaf*biindness, multiple disabilities, or developmental delays that require special education and related 
services, are eligible for services. States have the option to serve 2*year-old children who will turn 3 during 
the school year. 


USE OF FUNDS 


State education agencies may use the funds to: provide a free appropriate public education to preschool 
children with disabilities in the state; grant awards to local education agencies and intermediate education 
units to provide a free appropriate public education to 2*year-olds turning 3 during tne school year with 
disabilities; and continue the development of a comprehensive statewide service delivery system for preschool 
children with disabilities from birth through 5 years of age, as specified by the law. A minimum of 75®/o of the 
funds must be distributed to local education agencies. 


ELIGIBILITY 


Education agencies in the states, the District of Columbia. Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands. Guam, the Northern 
Mariana Islands, American Samoa, and the Republic of F^lau are eligible to apply for furling. 


APPLICATION PROCESS 


Applicants should confer with the state agency contact for information on the state s process for applying for 
assistance. The state must submit a three-year plan under Part B. To qualify for a prescnooi grant, the state 
must submit a three-year application with its plan. Local education agencies submit applications to the state 
education agency. 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


Grants are awarded once the plan is reviewed and approved. A state must provide services to all preschool 
children with disabilities in order to continue participating in this and similar programs under Section 61 1 . 


FUNDING TYPE 


Formula Grants 


FUNDING HISTORY 


FY 1998 $3B0.00 million 
FY 1999 $374,00 million 
est. FY 2000 $390.00 million 


FUNDING FORMULAS 


Funds are allocated based on the number of children with disabilities ages 3 to 5 who receive special 


AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


education and related services on December 1 of the current fiscal year. 


RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 


Awards range from $222,631 to $35.750,497. 


RELEVANT REGULATIONS AND GUIDELINES 


Final regulations were published in the Federal Register on January 13, 1989. 34 CFR 301 and amended 
September 29, 1992. 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


Local education agencies may contact the state education agency, Part B coordinator, preschool coordinator, 
or special education director. Headquarters; Nancy Treusch, Division of Educational Services. Office of Special 
Education Programs, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, 
Department of Education. 600 Independence Avenue. S.W., Washington. DC 20202 202-20S-9097 
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SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 



AGENCY Food a nd Nu trition Service. Departm^t of Agricul^ 

AUTHORIZATION Child Nutritio n Act of 1966, as a mended, 42 U.SX . 1772 and 
BENEFICIARIES Students attending participating institutions. 



Funding is provide d to reimb urse schools for milk consumed by st udents. 



EUGIBIUTY 


Any state or U.S. territory is eligible to participate. Institutions such as public and private nonprofit nursery 
schools, child care centers, public and private nonprofit schools (through high Khool). summer camps, 
senlemem houses, and other similar nonprofit operations that are dedicated to the care and training of 
children may participate in the program, unless they already participate in the National School lunch Act 
or the Child Nutrition Act of 1966. The program also includes students in prekindergarten and split session 
kindergarten programs in non-profit schools and institutions who do not have access to the federal 
meal programs. 


AmiCATION PROCESS 


The standard application forms, furnished by the state agency or Food and Nutrition Service, must be used for 
this program. Applicants should contact the state staff person or office responsible for administration of the 
program to find out about any state requirements prior to making application. Institutions make application 
to the state education agency, unless the state has a waiver assigning responsibility to another agency. Some 
states prohibit the state education agency from disbursing funds to private schools and institutions. In these 
cases, the application will be referred to an appropriate entity, either another state agency or the regional 




federal office for review. 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


Each institution s application is reviewed by the state agency or Food and Nutrition Service regional office, as 
appropriate Written agreement with the institution is made upoi^pproyal of thejppliwtiorv 


FUNDING TYPE 


Formula Grants 


FUNDING HISTORY 


FY 1998 S18.00 million 
FY 1999 $18.00 million 

est FY 2000 $1 7.00 million 


FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


The amount of reimbursement is based on the number of half-pints of milk served, and the household Income 
of the student. The reimbursement rate for a child with a household income above 130% of the povertyjlwl 
is $0.1225. For children at or below 130H of the poverty level, the reimbursement rate is the average cost of 
the half-pint of milk. There are no matching or maintenance of effort requirements for this program. ' 


RANGE AND NUMBER OP AWARDS 
RBfVANT REGUUnONS AND GUDBJNB 


Grant amounts vary based on participation within each state. 

7 CTR Part 21S, "Special Milk Program for Children," and 7 CFR Part 24S. "Determining Eligibility of FrM and 
Reduced Price Meals and Free Milk in Schools." - 


CDNTACT INFORMATION 


Refer to a listing of Regional Office staff. Headquarters: Stanley Garnett, Director. Child Nutrition Division. 
Food and Nutrition Service. United States Department of Agriculture. Alexandria. VA 22302 703-30S-2S90 
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SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTAL NUTRITION PROGRAM FOR WOMEN, INFANTS, AND CHILDREN (WIC) 



AGENCY 

AUTHORIZATION 

BENEFICIARIES 



USE OF FUNDS 



ELIGIBILITY 



APPUCATION PROCESS 



AWARD PROCEDURE 



FUNDING TYPE 
FUNDING HISTORY 



FUNDING FORMULAS 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 
RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 
relevant REGULADONS AND GUIDEUNES 
CONTACT INFORMATION 



Food and Nutrition Service. Department of Agriculture 

Child Nutrition of 1966, as amended. Section 17, 42 U.SX. 1786 _ 

Pregnant, breastfeeding, and postpartum women, infants, and children up to S years of age are eligible if 
they meet income requirements and are determined to be in need of the special supplement due to 

nutritional risk. Beneficiaries must alsojiye iri the state from which they receive bene^ts. 

Funds may be used to pay for supplemental foods, nutrition education, and health care referrals for eligible 

beneficiaries. States may use funds for specific adrninistrative costs and functions. 

Applicants should confer with the state agency contact for information on the state's process for applying 
for assistance. States and U.S territory agencies apply for funding. Local agencies apply through the state 
agency to distribute benefits. Local public or nonprofit health and human service agencies that serve a 
population of low-income women, infants, and children who are at nutritional risk are eligible to participate 

in the program. 

Applicants should confer with the state agency contaa for information on the state’s process for applying 
for assistance. Local agencies must apply to the state. Beneficiaries apply for WIC benefits at an approved 

local age^^cy^ , - — - - • ■ — — 

Funds are awarded to state agencies in the form of a letter of credit. Funds are then distributed to 

local agencies. . . 

Formula Grants _ _ _ _ . 

Food Grants and Nutrition Services and Administration: 

FY 1998 S4.0S million 
FY 1999 S4.08 million 

est. FY 2000 y i6 rmllion 

Tunds are allocated based on a Department of Agriculture formula. There is no matching requirement. 

"Awards r^ge from S72,392_^o S662. 228.481. In FY 97, 88 s tate agencies participate d in the program . 

7 CFR Part 246. "WIC State Plan Gui^nc^" is a vailable from the Food and Nutritio n Service (FNS). 

~Refer to"regionat FNS staff. Headquarters: Ron Vogel, Acting Director, Supplemental Food Programs Division. 
Food and Nutrition Service, Department of Agriculture, Alexandria, VA 22302 703-305-2746 
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STATE CHILDREN'S HEALTH INSURANCE PROGRAM — TITLE XXI (CHIP) 

AGENCY Health Care financing AdminiJtrajion, Dejpa^int of Health and Human Service,^ 



AuntORgAnOfT B^anc eiTBu'dget Aa of 1997! Title XXI, Su btitleJ^eajon49gi.^^^ ° • 0 

— —II. ■ T nrMMrsMM TKic mrliiHoc 



BtNERQARIES 



USE OF FUNDS 



HAiAncpfl Huaaei Mti oi — 

l^cl^n«m7ci^|-^;i;r;;r^^ population of the program. ThI, include, the follow.ng: ch.ldren 

determined eligible under the state plan; lowincome children; children whose family .ncome exceeds the 
requirement, for Medicaid, but by no more than SO percentage points, are not el.g.ble for Medicaid, or are 

covered under another group he alth plarv ^ • 

TO initiate a'nd'T^pandchll^health coverage to uninsured, low-income children. This can be done in two 
wavs- 1) expand coverage for children under the state’s Medicaid program or 2) establish health insurance 
coverage that meets amount, duration, and scope of benefits as specified by the federal govermnent. Up to 
10s of fund, may also be spent on non-benefit activities that include outreach, administration, health 
services initiatives> and other child health assistance. 



fttGIBIUTY All sta7es and territories are eligible to apply^ 



All states ana terriione* otc — . . . 

II — I wwi nUn that addresses all Statutory requirements. State plans are submittea oy 

ABM i^ATtoM MOCBES States develoD a Title XXI state pian tnat aaa«e»iej oh y * 

AmiCAnON PROCESS 3nd State Operation, families and Child Health Program 

Group. Interested persons may call 1-877-KIDS-NOW. the national hotline for information on CHIP in the 

caller's state. 



AWARD PROCEDURE 



PUHDING TYPE 



FUNDING HISTORY 



A HCFA adminis trat or approveijll plansjnd_am^e^^^^^^ «° 

Formula Grants 

FY 1998 $4.24 billion 
FY 1999 $4.73 billion 
est. FY 2000 $4.26 billion 



niNDINO FOIIMULAS 
and matching REQUIREMENTS 



est, FY 2U0U >4.^0 uiiiiori ^ r;. — ... . 

TSn^a for the final allotment is based on the product of the number of children potentially e hgible or 

CHIP and the state’s cost factor (cost per person). This is the final allotment projection. A''«ates allotment 
poHections are then summed to equal the national total. Each state’s final projection is then divided by the 
national total to determine the state’s percentage of the total. The final allotment for each state is derived by 
multiplying the state s percentage of the totai by the national total. Only states with 
eruf of the federal fiscal year are included in the final allotment calculation. An enhanced Federal M«*.ng 
Assistance Percentage' (FMAP) is used for the CHIP program. The enhanced rate equals the current FMAP plus 
the product of 30% of the difference between the state's FMAP and 100%; the enhanced FMAP cannot 

^ ^ — 

SS.065.962 (S1 18.113 for the smallest territory) t o S8S8.920.926. A, of April 29. 1999. 52 statesAerritories have 

•DO foved CHIP plans. ” 

r,de.a. Guidance on CHIP can be accessed th^u ^ the world Wide web a t; www.hcfa/inivch,ld^^^^ . . 

INPDRMAnDN Contact the Regional Administrators of the H7alth Care Financing Administration. Headquarters. 

Medicaid and State Operations. Health Care Financing Administration. 7SOO Security Boulevard, 

Baltimore. MO 21244 410-786*3870 
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SUMMER FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 

agency Foo d and N utrition Service. Depaament of Agriculture 

AUTHORIZATION Nation al School Lu nch 9 J 3. and 1 -hS: ^ 

beneficiaries Children age 18 and younger are eligible to receive meals. Individuals over age 18 may receive meals through 
this program if they participate in a state-approved program for individuals with disabilities 
yjg OP puNOS Funds are used to reimburse institutions which provide free meals to children (generally May through 

September) in areas where at least 50% of the children meet the income eligibility for free and reduced-price 
lunch. Funds are also available to state agencies administering the program for the administrative expenses of 
staff to supervise and provide technical assistance to ins titu tions operating the program. 
eligibility Any state or U.S. territory may participate in the program. Service institutions that operate a "regularly 

scheduled" program serving children from low-income areas may participate in the program. Programs may 
be of the following types: public or private nonprofit schools, public or nonprofit residential summer camps, 
public or private nonprofit colleges and universities that operate the National Youth Sports Program, and 
entities of local, municipal, county, or state governments. Participatory programs also include those that serve 
meals to the homeless, and under specific circumstances, other nonprofit providers may participate in the 
program. Institutions providing school food programs in schools on a year-round schedule, and that provide 
meals during school vacations of 15 school days or more are also eligible to participate^ 

APPLICATION PROCESS Service institutions apply directly to the state agency responsible for administering the program. Institutions 
in Michigan. New York, and Virginia apply directly to the USDA Fooo and Nutrition Service regional offices 
because these states do not administer this program . . 

AWARO PROCEOURE When the application is approved within a state, tne institution signs an agreement with the administering 

agency for th e length of program operatican. 

FUNOING TYPE Ent itlement 

FUNOING HISTORY Meal Reimbursments; Donated Commodities: 

FY 1998 S274.00 million Si. 31 million 

FY 1999 S296.00 million Si. 38 million 

est . FY 2000 S298.00 million est. Si. 50 million 

FUNOING FORMULAS Funding is distributed based on the number of meals served to enrolled participants and the corresponding 

AN 0 MATCHING REQUIREMENTS rei m bu rse me nt rates f or tho s e mea ls. A level of maintenance of effort is requ ir ed for thj^pr^^a 

RANGE ANO NUMBER OF AWAROS In FY 97, awards ranged from S16.190 to over S40 million. Grant amounts vary based on participation within 

each s tate. 

Pin cv anT RE G ULATTONS fiiim gi im cc 7 CFR part 225 regulations and the Summer Food Program fact sheet available from the USDA at no charge. 

Institutions can obtain administrativ e and nutritional guida nce f rom the state a gency. 

CONTACT INFORMATION Refer to a listing of Regional Office staff. Headquarters; Stanley Garnett. Director, Child Nutrition Division, 
Food and Nutrition Service, United States Department of Agriculture, Alexandria, VA 22302 703-305-2590 
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SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME (SSI) 



AGENCY Soci^ Securit y Administra tion 



AUTHORIZATION 
BtNEnOARIES 
USE OP FUNDS 


Social’Security Aa of 1935. Title XVI. as amended; 42 U.S.C1381-1383j 

See applicant eligibility. 

Funds are used to make payments to individuals age 65 or older, or to individuals of all ages who 
are blind or disabled. Funds may be used as the recipient sees fit. States receive funds to provide 
eligibility determinations. 


EUGIBIUTY 


individuals who are age 65 or older, or individuals of all ages who are blind or disabled and meet income and 
resource limits are eligible for funding. An individual must have monthly income of less than 5494 and 
resources of less than 52.000 to be eligible; a couple (where both are aged, blind, or disabled) is limited to 


AmiCATION PROCESS 


monthly income of S731 and resources of S3.000. — - 

The individual must telephone or visit the local Social Security office. 


AWARO PROCEOURE 
FUNOING TYPE 
FUNDING HISTORY 


The Individual and representative payee, if any. will be notified of the eligibility decision by m^j. 

Entitlement 

FY 1998 S32.75 billion 
FY 1999 S33.82 billion 

est. FY 2000 S35.05 billion 


FUNOING FORMULAS 
AMD MATCHING REOUIREMENTS 


There is no statutory formula for SSI. 


RANGE ANO NUMBER OF AWARDS 


Cash payments range from 51.00 to 5494 for individuals. For couples (both eligible), payments range from 
51.00 to 5741 per month. An estimated average of 6.262 million persons per month received 551 benefits 

in FY 99. , . — — 


RBCVANT REGUADONS AND GUDBJNES 
CONTAa INFORMATION 


Contan the regional office staff. Headquarters: Office of Public Inquiries. Room 4i00. Annex. 5oclal Security 
Administration, Baltimore, MD 
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TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE TO NEEDY FAMILIES (TANF) 



AGENCY 


Administration for Children and Families, Department of Health and Human Services _ 


AUTHORIZATION 


Social Security Act, Title IV, Part A, as arhended; Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation 
Art of 1996; Balanced Budget Act of 1997, PL. 105-33 


BENEFICIARIES 


Needy families with children as determined eligible by the applicant state, territory, or tribe in the plan 
submitted to the Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) are eligible. 


USE OF FUNDS 


Cash grants, work opportunities, and other services may be funded. The grant may be used in any way to 



meet the purpose of the program. The state, territory, and tribe may also use the funds in ways they were 
authorized to use funds under the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), Job Opportunities and 
Ba sic Sk ills (JOBS), an d Emergency Assistance (E A) progr ams. 



ELIGIBIUTY 


All states, territories, the District of Columbia, and all tribes, as defined by the Indian Self-Determination Act, 
are eligible. The state of Alaska is an exception, where only 13 specified entities are eligible. 


APPUCATION PROCESS 


Each state and territory must develop and submit a state plan, signed by the Governor, to the Secretary of 
HHS. Tribes must contact the ACF Regional Administrators for Tribal plan submittal. Prior to submission of the 
plan, each state or other applicant must allow local governments and private organizations 45 days in which 
to comment on the plan. 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


Payments are made to the applicant on a quarterly basis. 


FUNDING TYPE 


Formula Grants 


FUNDING HISTORY 


Family Assistance Grants: 




FY 1998 S16.6S billion 
FY 1999 S16.84 billion 
est. FY 2000 $17.13 billion 


FUNDING FORMULAS 


Maintenance of effort is required for TANF. This means that a state must show the federal government that it 


AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


continues to expend funds for a particular program at or near previous spending levels. For TANF, states must 
demonstrate that they spend 80% of their 1994 nonfederal (state and local) fund expenditures on AFDC and 
related programs. For states that meet the minimum work requirements of TANF, the maintenance of effort is 
reduced to 75%. 


RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 


State Family Assistance grants range from $21,781,466 to $3,733,817,784. 


RBJEVANT RCGULAnOItt AND GUIDEUNES 


TANF Proposed Rule was published in the Federal Register on November 20,1997 (Vol. 62. No. 224), 
45 CFR 200 et seq. 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


See listing of federal regional staff at the Administration for Children and Families (ACF). Headquarters for ail 
but tribal grants: Office of the Director, Office of Family Assistance, Administration for Children and Families, 
Department of Health and Human Services, 5th Floor, Aerospace Building, 370 L'Enfant Promenade, S.W., 
Washington, DC 20447. For tribal grants: Office of the Director, Office of Community Services, Administration 
for Children and Families, Department of Health and Human Services. 5th Floor, Aerospace Building, 

370 L'Enfant Promenade, S.W., Washington, DC 20447. 
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TITLE I GRANTS TO LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES 



AGENCY 


Office of Elementary and Secondary Education, Department of Education 


AUINORIZATION 


Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, Title 1, Part A, 20 U.S.C. 6301 etjeq^ 


KNEnaARIES 


Children (preschool and K12) who are failing or who are most at-risk of failing to meet state academic 
standards will benefit from this program. _____ 


USE OF FUNDS 


To help local education agencies (LEAs) and schools improve the results tor children who are failing and those 
who are most at risk to fail in order to meet the state's academic standards. The use of funds can vary broadly 
to address the student needs. If a participating school has at least 50% of its student population at the 
poverty level, the school may choose to operate a schoolwide program that allows Title 1 funds to ba blended 
with other federal, state, and local funds to upgrade the school's instructional program. In schools where the 
majority of the student population lives above the poverty level, a targeted assistance program is required, 
where the children deemed most in need of services are identified for the Title 1 progran^ — 


SUGIBIUTY 


State education agencies and the Secretary of the Interior. Local education agencies and Indian tribal schools 
are subgrantees. — 


APPUCATtON PROCESS 


State education agencies (SEAs) appiy for funds under Title 1. Part A. or as part of a consolidated plan 
submitted under Seaion 14302 of ESEA. Participating local education agencies (LEAs) must submit an 




approved plan with the state. 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


The Department of Education makes grants to states based on statutory tormuias. The state distributes funds 
to school systems based on a formula that includes the number of children from low-income families. 


FUNDING TYPE 
niNDINQ HISTORY 


Formula Grants 

FY 1998 $5.94 billion 
FY 1999 $2.97 billion 

est. FY 2000 $6.79 billion 


niNDINO FORMULAS 
AND MATCHINO REQUIREMENTS 


Three separate formulas allocate Title 1 grants to LEAs. 1) Basic grants are funded at the 1995 appropriation 
level, based on each state's per-pupil expenditure for education and the number of schooi-age children from 
low-income households. 2) Concentration grants are ailocated to counties and LEAs having more than 6,500 
children from low-income households, or a poverty rate greater than 15%. 3) Funds appropriated over the 
1995 level are distributed as "Targeted Grants." These funds are awarded to counties with higher numl^ or 
percentages of impoverished children. Within LEAs, school officials target funds to schools with the greatest 




number of children from low-income families. 


RANOB AND NUMIBR OF AWARDS 


state discretionary awards for 1997 ranged from $15,893,000 to $820,146,877. Approximately 14,000 s^l 
syitems receive funding. - 


^ Bi/AMf REGUAnONS AND GUDQMES 


Title 1 guidance and program information is available from the program office — 


GONTAa INFORMATION 


Mary Jean LeTendre. Compensatory Education Programs. Office of Elementary and Secondary Educatloa 
Department of Education. 1250 Maryland Avenue. S.W.. Room 4400. Portals 8ldg. Washington. DC 20202-6132 




202-260-0826 
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TITLE XIX MEDICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM (MEDICAID) 



AGENCY 


Health Care Financing Administration. Department of Health and Human Services 


AUTHDRIZATIDN 


Social Security Act, Title XIX. as amended; Balanced Budget Act of 1997, P.L. 105-33 


BENEFICIARIES 


Each state determines eligibility in accordance with federal regulations. This program is available to low- 
income members of families with dependent children, low-income children and pregnant women, persons 
who are over age 6S, blind, or disabled, and certain Medicare beneficiaries. In some states, medically needy 
individuals may be eligible for services. 


USE DF FUNDS 


Funding provides financial assistance to states for medical assistance provided to eligible individuals. 



The "basic" program states must provide is for categorically needy individuals. Required services include: 
in-patient and out-patient hospital services; rural health clinic services: federally qualified health center 
services; family planning services; physician’s services; pediatric or family nurse practitioner services; early and 
periodic screening, diagnosis, and treatment (EP5DT) services; laboratory and x-ray services: home health 
services for persons over age 21; nursing services; and services of a state-licensed midwife. A minimum mix 
of services is required to be provided to medically needy individuals. Funding for administrative expenditures 

is also availably . 

ELIGIBILITY State s a re elig ible to applyjqr^hjri^rvg; 

APPLICATION PROCESS The standard application, as required by OMB Circular No, A- 102, "Uniform Administrative Requirements for 
Grant-in-Aid to State and Local Governments" must be used for this program. States submit an application to 
the Health Care Financing Administration (HCFA). Individuals in need of medical assistance apply directly to 

states or their local welfare agency^ , 

AWARD PROCEDURE Once the state's Medicaid plan is approved, funds are allotted quarterly based on the state s estimate of 

expenditures. Professionals enrolled as Medicaid providers submit billings to the state Medicaid agency for 

payment of services to eligibl e pa tie nts, sim il ar to any m e dical insura nce plan. 

FUNDING TYPE Entitlement 

FUNDING HISTORY FY 1998 Si 04. SO billion 
FY 1999 Sill. 14 billion 

est. FY 2000 SH6.17 billion 

FUNDING FORMULAS Medicaid has no formula for the allocation of funding. It is an "open ended" program, which means that a 
AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS state is only limited by the amount of match it can provide for eligible services rendered to eligible 

individuals. The match in Medicaid is based on the "federal financial participation rate." or FFP. This rate is 
different for each state, based on medical assistance expenditures and the per capita income of each state, 
and ranges from S0% to 83%, A state with an FFP of 70% receives feaeral funds of S0.70 for every dollar 
spent. The state must pr ovide the r emai ning S0, 30 of the cost . 



RANGE AND NUMBER DF AWARDS 


In FY 99 awards ranged from S1.81 million to S16.57 billion. 


RElfVANT REGULATIONS AND GUIDEUNES 


42 CFR. Subchapter C 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


Regional Health Care Financing staff are located in the HHS regional offices. Each state nas a HCFA 
representative. Headquarters: Sally Richardson, Direaor, Center for Medicaid and State Operations. Health 
Care Financing Administration. Room C4-2S-02. 7S00 Security Boulevard. Baltimore. MD 21244 410-786-3870 
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TWENTY-FIRST (21 ST) CENTURY COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTERS 



AGENCY 



Office of Elementary .nri CTondary Educatioft. Department of Ej^tion 
^ E jueation ActT^e X, Part I 



, 20 u s e 8241-8246 



USE OF FUNDS 



gUGIBIUTY 
AmiCATION PROCESS 



All ftudents attenaing me «fnnon aie 

Furtds must be used for at lean four of the followirtg activities: literacy educat.or, program,; sert.or c.tiier^ 
program,; childrer,', day care ,ervice,; ir,tegrated educatior,. health. ,ocial ,ervice. recreatior,al. or cultural 
pr^ram,; ,ummer ar,d weekertd Khool program, ir, cor,jur,ctior, with recreatior,al program,; rtutrrtmr, ar,d 
health program,; expartded library ,ervice hours to ,erve commur,ity r,eed,; telecommurt.cat.or,, 
techrtology educatior, program, for ir,dividual, of all ages; parer,tir,g ducatior, 

trair,ir,g for child day care providers; employmer,t cour„elir,g. trair,ir,g. ar,d placement; ,ervK.s for lr,divtduals 
Who leave school before graduating from secondary school, regardless of the age of the -d-v.dua^nd 
swvice, for individuals with disabilities. An array of services should be proposed by the appheants which 
include, extended learning opportunities (i.e.. tutoring, homework help, enrichment programs). Fund, may be 

used to Pla n for, implement or expand exi s ting community learning centers . ■ , ^ ~ 

■ Eligibility is limited to rural or inner^ity public elementary or secondary scnools. a consortia of 

Of local education agencies that apply on behalf of the schqojv ^ ^ , : 

Applicants must complete the application packet. Written requests may be made to; Adna White, U.5. 
Department of Education. Office of Educational Research and Improvement. 555 New Jersey Awnue.N.W.. 
Washington. DC 20208-5644. Attn; 21st Century Learning Centers. Requests may ato be made by calling 
1-800-U5A-LEARN. faxed to 202-219-2198. or e-mailed to 21ttCCLeed.goy^ 



AWARD niOCEOUIIE 



1-IWU-US *-LCMnri. io»cvi — — 

Preference is given to programs that; 1) assist students to meet or exceed state and local standards in 
academic subject,, and 2) use a significant amount of the funding for programs in Empowerment Zone,. 
Grantees will be notified by the Department of Educatiorv 



FUNDING 



Project Grant 



raiOINO HISTORY 



Tbii is a new program. 
FY 1999 S100.00 million 







RANGE AND NUMBER OF AWARDS 
RUVAIW RMUUGRMI AND GUDSUNES 



CONTACT INFWUMATION 



iLtlon De^rtment General Administrative Regulations (EDGAR) in 34 CFR paru 75. 77. 79. «>. I^» 

irnl oS"o2”l9-21^ or Steve 8alkcom (202 -219-2089). U.S. Department 
Educational Research and Improvement 555 New Jersey Avenue. N.W.. Washington. DC 20208-5644 ^a . 
21ttCCLCOed.gov or fax 202-219j198_ 
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APPENDIX A. FY 2000 FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PERCENTAGES 

(APPLIES OCTOBER 1, 1999 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 2000) 
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APPENDIX A. FY 2000 FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PERCENTAGES— CONT. 



STATE 


FEDERAL FINANCIAL 
PARTICIPATION RATE’ 




ENHANCED FEDERAL FINANCIAL 
PARTICIPATION RATE* 


OHIO 


58.67 




71.07 


OKLAHOMA 


71.09 




79.76 


OREGON 


59.96 




71.97 


PENNSYLVANIA 


53.82 




67.67 


PUERTO RICO 


50.00 




65.00 


RHODE ISLAND 


53.77 




67.64 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


69.95 




78.96 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


68.72 




78.11 


TENNESSEE 


63.10 




74.17 


TEXAS 


61.36 




72.95 


UTAH 


71.55 




80.08 


VERMONT 


62.24 




73.57 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


50.00 




65.00 


VIRGINIA 


51.67 




66.17 


WASHINGTON 


51.83 




66.28 


WEST VIRGINIA 


74.78 




82.35 


WISCONSIN 


58.78 




71.15 


WYOMING 


64.04 




74.83 



’ The higher the Federal Financial Participation rate (FFP), the poorer the residents of the state. Conversely, states with low FFPs have a higher average income per person. 
^ The Enhanced Federal Financial Participation rate is used tor the new State Children's Health Insurance Program (CHIP). 



APPENDIX B. 2000 FEDERAL POVERTY GUIDELINES 

(APPLIES OCTOBER 1, 1999 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 2000) 



FAMILY UNIT SIZE 


48 CONTIGUOUS 
STATES AND D.C. 


ALASKA 


HAWAII 


1 


S 8.350 


$10,430 


$ 9,590 


2 


11.250 


14.060 


12.930 


3 


14,150 


17.690 


16.270 


4 


17.050 


21.320 


19,610 


5 


19.950 


24.950 


22.950 


6 


22.850 


28.580 


26.290 


7 


25.750 


32.210 


29.630 


8 


28.650 


35.840 


32.970 


Each additional person 


2,900 


3.630 


3.340 



The federal poverty guidelines are a measure of income. Several federal programs use a percentage multiple of the guidelines, such as 130 percent of poverty, for determining eligibility. 
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RESOURCES 

Following are selected publications, periodicals, federal resources, and organizations that may be helpful in understanding 
and accessing federal funding for supports and services for young children and their families. While a wide variety of 
publications contain information relevant to funding early childhood supports and services, the following were selected 
because they specifically address federal funding sources and strategies included in the Guide. The Finance Project has also 
published a large number of relevant publications. A complete list of Finance Project resources follows this section. 



Publications 

Breaking New Ground: A Financial Strategy for a Governance Partnership, Washington, D.C.: Center for the Study of Social 
Policy (1998). 

Building Villages to Raise our Children: Funding and Resources. Cambridge, Mass.; The Harvard Family Research Project (1993). 

Capturing Cash for Kids: A Workbook for Reinvesting in Community-Based Prevention Approaches for Children and 
Families by Marty Giffin, Abram Rosenblatt, Nancy Mills, and Mark Friedman. The Comprehensive Integrated Services 
Reinvestment Project of the Foundation Consortium (1998). 

Financing Child Care in the United States: An Illustrative Catalog of Current Strategies by Anne Mitchell, Louise Stoney, and 
Harriet Dichter. The Ewing Marlon Kauffman Foundation and the Pew Charitable Trusts (1997). 

Financing Child Care in the United States: An Expanded Catalog of Current Strategies, 2000 edition by Anne Mitchell, 
Louise Stoney, and Harriet Dichter. The Ewing Marion Kauffman Foundation (August 2000). 

Getting to the Bottom Line: State and Community Strategies for Financing Comprehensive Community Service Systems. 
Resource Brief # 4. National Center for Service Integration (1993). 

Helping Families Achieve Self-Sufficency: A Guide on Funding Services for Children and Families Through the TANF 
Program. U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Administration for Children and Families, Office of Family 
Assistance (1999). 

Investing in Children and Families: Iowa's Efforts to Generate Funds to Reform Child Welfare Services. Washington D.C.: The 
Center for the Study of Social Policy (1994). 

Investing in Our Children's Care: An Analysis and Review of State Initiatives to Strengthen the Quality and Build the Supply 
of Child Care Funded through the Child Care and Development Block Grant by Helen Blank. Washington, D.C.: Children's 
Defense Fund (1993). 

Looking into New Mirrors: Lessons for Early Childhood Finance and System^Building by Louise Stoney. Boston, Mass.: The 
Horizons Initiative (1998). 

Making Child Care Better: State Initiatives by Scott Groginsky, Susan Robison, and Shelley Smith. Washington, D.C.: National 
Conference of State Legislatures (1999). 
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Not by Chance: Creating an Early Care and Education System for America's Children by S. Kagan and N. Cohen. New Haven, 
Conn.: Bush Center in Child Development and Social Policy (1997). 

Reforming Finance for Family and Children's Services by Mark Friedman. Sacramento, Calif.: Foundation Consortium (2000). 

Stepping Up: Financing Early Care and Education in the 21st Century, Volume I, a publication of four papers commissioned 
for Making it Economically Viable: Financing Early Care and Education, a working meeting hosted by the Ewing Marion 
Kauffman and David and Lucile Packard Foundations (March 1999). 

The Future of Children: Financing Child Care by the Center for the Future of Children. The David and Lucile Packard 
Foundation (1996). 

Periodicals 

CHILDREN AND YOUTH FUNDING REPORT 

Biweekly publication that provides coverage of federal, foundation, and private grant opportunities for programs in areas 
such as child welfare, education, health care, and other issues related to children, youth, and families. 

8204 Fenton Street 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 
(800) 666-6380 

http://www.cdDubs.aa.Dsiweb.com 

REPORT ON PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS 

Biweekly publication providing coverage of important developments in Head Start, Child Care, Health Care, Special 
Education, and other related topics. 

8737 Colesville Road, #1 100 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 
(800) 274-6737 
httD://www.bDinews.com 

Federal Sources 

THE CATALOGUE OF FEDERAL DOMESTIC ASSISTANCE (CFDA) 

A government-wide database of U.S. federal programs, services, and activities. The CFDA details eligibility requirements, 
goals, application processes, and award processes of federal funds. The CFDA is published on-line, on CD-ROM, and in print. 

Federal Domestic Assistance Catalogue Staff (MVS) 

General Services Administration 
300 7th Street, SW, Suite 101 
Washington, DC 20407 
(202)708-5126 
www.gsa.gov/fdac 
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THE FEDERAL REGISTER 

The Federal Register is a legal newspaper published every business day by the National Archives and Records 
Administration (NARA). It contains announcements of the availability of grants and proposed rules and regulations for 
federal programs. It is distributed in paper, on microfiche, and on-line. 

Superintendent of Documents 
P.O. 80x371954 
Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954 
(202) 512-1800 
www.access.QDo.gov/nara 

GRANTSNET 

An on-line tool for finding and exchanging information about the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services and 
selected other federal grant programs. The web site provides Information on how to find federal grant Information, how 
to apply, the administration of grants, and other useful resources. 

200 Independence Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20201 
(877) 696-6775 

http://www.os.dhhs.qov/DroQora/arantsnet/index.html 

THE GREEN BOOK: BACKGROUND MATERIAL AND DATA ON PROGRAMS 
WITHIN THE JURISDICTION OF THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

Published yearly, the Green Book provides a wealth of information on federal funding programs, including background 
Information, data on recent trends, legislative history and requirements, and state-by-state allocations. 
www.house.QOv/wavs means 
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Organizations 

CENTER FOR LAW AND SOCIAL POLICY 

1616 P Street, NW, Suite 150 
Washington, DC 20036 
. . - (202) 328-5140 

http://www.clasD.org 

THE CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF SOCIAL POLICY 

1250 Eye Street, NW, Suite 503 
Washington, DC 
(202) 371-1565 
httD://www.cssp.org 

CENTER ON BUDGET AND POLICY PRIORITIES 

820 First Street, NE, Suite 510 
Washington, DC 20002 
(202) 408-1080 
http://www.cbpp.org 

CHILDREN'S DEFENSE FUND 

2S E Street NW 
Washington, DC 20001 
202) 628-8787 

http://www.childrensclefense.orq 

CHILD & FAMILY POLICY CENTER 

218 Sixth Avenue, Suite 1021, Fleming Building 
Des Moines, lA 50309 
(515) 280-9027 
http://www.cfpciowa.org 

THE DAVID AND LUCILE PACKARD FOUNDATION 
CENTER FOR THE FUTURE OF CHILDREN 

300 Second Street, Suite 200 
Los Altos, CA 94022 
(650) 948-7658 

http://www.futureofchildren.org 




HARVARD FAMILY RESEARCH PROJECT 

38 Concord Avenue 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
(617) 495-9108 

http://www.osweb.harvard.edu/~hfrp 

NATIONAL CENTER FOR CHILDREN IN POVERTY 

Columbia School of Public Health 
1 54 Haven Avenue 
New York, NY 10032 
(212) 304-7100 

http://www.cpmcnet.columbia.edu/dept/nccp/ 

THE NATIONAL CHILD CARE INFORMATION CENTER 
(NCCIC) 

301 Maple Avenue West 
Vienna, VA 22180 
(800)616-2242 
http://www.nccic.org 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF STATE LEGISLATURES (NCSU 

1S60 Broadway, Suite 700 
Denver, CO 80802 
(303) 830-2200 
http://www.ncsl.org 

NATIONAL GOVERNORS' ASSOCIATION (NGA) 

444 North Capitol Street, NW, Suite 250 
Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 624-5300 
http://www.nga.org 
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ABOUT THE FINANCE PROJECT 

The Finance Project is a non-profit policy research, technical assistance, and information organization whose mission is to 
support decision making that produces and sustains good results for children, families, and communities. Since its 
establishment in 1994, The Finance Project has become an unparalleled resource on issues and strategies surrounding 
welfare reform and the financing of education and other supports and services for children, families, and communities. 
Over the last five years. The Finance Project has: 

■ Developed a strong empirical knowledge base on how financing arrangements affect the quality and accessibility of 
education and other supports and services for children and families, and the capacity of communities to provide safe, 
nurturing environments for children and families; 

■ Outlined promising strategies and produced policy tools for pursuing Improvements in financing through broad-based 
systemic reform, as well as through more incremental steps to address particular problems in current systems; 

■ Developed the capability to provide technical assistance on relevant financing and sustainability strategies to "reform 
ready" states and communities engaged In efforts to align their financing systems with their policy and program reform 
agendas; and 

■ Disseminated widely the knowledge. Information, tools, and learnings Its has developed or acquired through its work 
and supported and nurtured relevant networks of professionals, policy makers, and state and community leaders as they 
work to develop and implement welfare reform and a range of promising initiatives for children and families in 
communities across the country. 



Activities of The Finance Proiect 

The Finance Project's work is organized into five interrelated activity areas. The activities represent a continuum from those 
that are most diffuse and aimed at informing and providing information and tools to a wide range of researchers, policy 
makers and practitioners, to those directed at particular target audiences. The five activity areas also represent a cycle of 
information development and sharing that guides The Finance Project's selection of projects. 

Knowledge Development. The Finance Project's knowledge development activities encompass primary research, synthesis 
of other research, analysis, and convening of experts In a number of formats, including working groups and structured 
conversations. These activities are aimed at: 



■ understanding the context for and new developments in policy and programs; 

■ developing frameworks for considering or evaluating policy and program reforms; and 

■ exploring the potential benefits and drawbacks of implementing various policy or program options as well as the 
opportunities and challenges to doing so. 



Examples include past and ongoing work in mapping and tracking state and local expenditures and uses of federal funds, 
the systematic examination of key Issues relating to welfare reform and welfare-to-work, and examining past and potential 
uses of block grants. 
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Policy and Tool Development. The Finance Project's policy and tool development activities Involve translating knowledge 
Into forms that are most helpful for policy makers and program officials to use in making decisions and taking action. It 
includes the development of policy options and of tools for analysis or Implementation. Such tools may take the form of. 



a guides to reform options and further resources, 

a toolkits that lay out and assist users with planning and implementation steps, and 

Bthe provision of generic planning documents or materials that can be applied or tailored to the circumstances of 
particular communities. 

Examples of policy related products Include the Issue Notes series developed by the Welfare Information Network, which 
examines key policy choices and describes relevant research and promising practices; the guide to policy options Money 
Matters: A Guide to Financing Quality Education and Other Children's Services; and the legislative toolkit Building Strong 
Communities: Crafting a Legislative Foundation. 

Brokering Information. The Finance Project also works to provide access to the Information needed to help states and 
communities make sound policy and Implementation decisions. These activities include: 

■ the collection of policy analysis, research, tools, technical assistance resources, and promising practices from a wide range 
of Individuals and organizations; 

■ the organization and presentation of those resources In a manner that makes them easily accessed and understood; and 

■ the dissemination of those resources through publications. Inquiry systems, or the Internet. 

Materials produced by The Finance Project are an important component of the Information collected and disseminated, 
but the strength of this function is In Its ability to collect and organize materials that cut across traditional program or 
organizational lines. The clearinghouse functions of the Welfare Information Network are prime examples of brokering 
Information. They Include the maintenance of a computer based clearinghouse of technical assistance resources, a database 
of promising practices, and an electronic cooperative inquiry system for state officials. 

Technical Assistance. In many cases, producing new knowledge, developing policy and Implementation tools, and 
providing access to needed Information Is still not enough to ensure that decision makers can effectively use available 
Information. State and community leaders may need more direct technical assistance to apply the relevant information in 
the context of their particular state or community. The Finance Project has been approached frequently by foundations and 
state and community leaders seeking technical assistance In developing, implementing, or sustaining policy and program 
reforms In particular states and communities or for a network of grantees. Current major technical assistance contracts 
Include: 

■ a grant from the Wallace-Reader's Digest Funds to provide technical assistance on financing and sustainability for two of 
the foundation's out-of-school time Initiatives; and 

■ the Child Care Partnership Project, a technical assistance effort funded by the U.S. Child Care Bureau to develop 
Information and tools that will assist state child care administrators and others to develop public-private partnerships for 
child care. 
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Program Management. Program management Involves helping to ensure the success of Innovative policies or programs by 
managing an entire initiative or group of Initiatives for a foundation funder or group of funders. In this Intermediary role 
between initiative funders and grantees, The Finance Project engages In functions such as monitoring grantees on behalf 
of the funder(s), coordinating activities between the funder(s) and the grantees, and convening forums such as network 
retreats and advisory panels for an Initiative. Examples of program management activities Include the following: 

■ The Finance Project Is currently the program manager for Carnegie Corporation's Starting Points Initiative, which Is 
focused on building systems of supports and services for young children and their families. 

■ The Welfare Information Network provides ongoing staff support for the Grantmakers In Income Security Task Force 
(GIST), an affinity group of foundation staff Interested In grant making around income security issues related to low- 
income individuals and families. 



For more information about The Finance Project and Its activities, please contact: 

Cheryl D. Hayes or Barry Van Lare, Executive Directors 

The Finance Project 

1000 Vermont Avenue, NW, Suite 600 

Washington, DC 20005 

202/628-4200 

202/628-4205 (Fax) 

info@flnanceproject.org (E-mail) 
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RESOURCES AVAILABLE FROM THE FINANCE PROJECT 

The Finance Project has produced a broad array of publications and information resources to assist in the development and 
implementation of strategies to improve the financing and delivery of services for children and families (including low- 
income families). These resources are listed on the following pages within the categories of: 



■ Financing Supports and Services for Children and FamHies 



■ Achieving Better Results for Children, Families, and Communities 

■ Building Stronger Community Systems 

B Resources from the Welfare Information Network 



B Other Information Resources 

The Finance Project resources take several forms, including Working Papers, Policy Guides, Strategy Briefs, Issue Notes, 
Resources for Welfare Decisions, and Frequently Asked Questions (FAQ). The price to obtain each resource is noted on the 
attached list. All of the Finance Project materials listed here can be downloaded from our websites: 
www.financeproject.org and www.welfareinfo.ora . To order print copies, please indicate the number of copies desired of 
each, complete the order form on the last page, and send the form with a check or money order to: 

The Finance Project 

1000 Vermont Avenue, NW — Suite 600 
Washington, DC 20005 

Discounts are available for orders of quantities larger than 10. 



Document Title 



Number Price Total 

of Copies Each 



Financing Supports and Services for Children and Families 

WORKING PAPERS 

Financing After-School Programs by Robert Halpern, 

Sharon Deich and Carol Cohen (May 2000) 



Financing Family Resource Centers: A Guide to Funding Sources and Strategies 
by Sara Watson and Miriam Westheimer (April 2000) 



Building for the Future: A Guide to Facilities Loan Funds 
and Family Services by Carl Sussman (December 1999) 



for Community-Based Child 



@ $15.00 



@ $15.00 



@$15.00 



@ $15.00 



O 



Using Tobacco Settlement Revenues for Children's Services: 

State Opportunities and Actions by Lee Dixon, Patrick Johnson, Nicole Kendell, 
Carol Cohen and Richard May (October 1999) 
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Financing Services for Young Children and Their Families: 

New Directions for Research, Development, and Demonstration (June 1998) 

Revenue Generation In the Wake of Welfare Reform: 

Summary of The Pilot Learning Cluster on Early Childhood Finance (August 1997) 

Financing Services for Young Children and Their Families: 

Meeting the Challenges of Welfare Reform by Cheryl D. Hayes (March 1997) 

Federal Tax Reform: A Family Perspective by Michael J. McIntyre 
and C. Eugene Steuerle [Report and Executive Summary] (July 1996) 

The Property Tax In the 21st Century by Hal Hovey (May 1996) 

The Effects of Economic and Demographic Changes on State 
and Local Budgets by Sally Wallace (December 1995) 

The Budget Enforcement Act: 

Implications for Children and Families by Karen Baehler (November 1995) 

Issues and Challenges In State and Local Finance by Therese J. McGuire 
(November 1995) 

Toward State Tax Reform: Lessons From State Tax Studies 
by Therese J. McGuire and Jessica E. Rio (November 1995) 

Legal Issues and Constraints Affecting Finance Reform for Education 
and Related Services by Thomas Triplett (November 1995) 

State Investments In Education and Other Children's Services: 

The Fiscal Challenges Ahead by Martin E. Orland and Carol E. Cohen 
(November 1995) 

State Investments In Education and Other Children's Services: 

Profiles of the 50 States by Steven D. Gold, Deborah A. Ellwood, 

Elizabeth I. Davis, David S. Liebschutz, Sarah Ritchie, Martin E. Orland, 
and Carol E. Cohen (October 1995) 

State Investments In Education and Other Children's Services: 

Case Studies of Financing Innovations by Ira M. Cutler, Alexandra Tan, 
and Laura Downs (September 1995) 

Dollars and Sense: Diverse Perspectives on Block Grants 
and the Personal Responsibility Act (Joint publication of The Finance Project 
and the American Youth Policy Forum and The Policy Exchange of the Institute 
for Educational Leadership) (September 1995) 
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Rethinking Block Grants: Toward Improved Intergovernmental Financing 
for Education and Other Children's Services by Cheryl D. Hayes, with assistance 
from Anna E. Danegger (April 1995) 

Securing Equal Educational Opportunities: 

Past Efforts and the Challenges Ahead by Alexandra Tan and Martin E. Orland 
(February 1995) 

Spending and Revenue for Children's Programs 

by Steven D. Gold and Deborah A. Ellwood (December 1994) 

Reform Options for the Intergovernmental Funding System: 

Decategorization Policy Issues by Sid Gardner (December 1994) 

School Finance Litigation: A Review of Key Cases by Dore Van Slyke, 

Alexandra Tan and Martin E. Orland, with assistance from Anna E. Danegger 
(December 1994) 

POLICY GUIDES 

Federal Funding for Early Childhood Supports and Services: 

A Guide to Sources and Strategies by Hansine Fisher with Carol Cohen 
and Margaret Flynn (June 2000) 

Financing Family Resource Centers: A Guide to Funding Sources and Strategies 
by Sara Watson and Miriam Westheimer (April 2000) 

Building for the Future: A Guide to Facilities Loans Funds 
for Community^Based Child and Family Services by Carl Sussman 
(December 1999) 

Money Matters: A Guide to Financing Quality Education 
and Other Children's Services (January 1997) 

FORTHCOMING RESOURCES 

Making Space for Children: A Toolkit for Starting a Child Care Facilities Fund 
by Amy Kershaw (Summer 2000) 

RESOURCES FROM THE OUT-OF-SCHOOL TIME PROJECT 

Guides 

Finding Funding: A Guide to Federal Sources for Out-of-School Time 
and Community School Initiatives by Nancy D. Reder (March 2000) 

Strategy Briefs 

Maximizing Federal Food and Nutrition Funds for Out-of-Schooi Time 

and Community School Initiatives by Barbara Hanson Langford (February 2000) 
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Using TANF to Finance Out-of-Schooi Time and Community Schoot Initiatives @ $10.00 _ 

by Margaret Flynn (October 1999) 

Creating Local Revenue Sources for Out-of-Schooi Time Initiatives @$10.00 _ 

by Barbara Hanson Langford (September 1999) 

Forthcoming Resources 

Community School Asessment Checklist (Summer 2000) 

Strategy Brief on Using Medicaid Funds (Summer 2000) 

Strategy Brief on Creating Facilities Funds for Community School Programs 

(Summer 2000) 

Guide to Successful Out-of-School Time Partnerships (Summer 2000) 

Strategy Brief on Accessing Tobacco Settlement Revenue (Summer 2000) 

Sustainability Planning Workbook and Self-Assessment Tool (Fall 2000) 

Financing Out-of-School Time and Community Schools: ^ 

A Guide to State Funding Sources and Strategies (Fall 2000) 

Achieving Better Results for Children, Families, and Communities 

WORKING PAPERS 

A Strategy Map for Results-Based Budgeting: @ $15.00 _ 

Moving from Theory to Practice by Mark Friedman (September 1996) 

POLICY GUIDES 

Juvenile Accountability Incentive Block Grants: strategic Planning Guide @$15.00 _ 

by Anna E. Danegger, Carol E. Cohen, Cheryl D. Hayes, and Gwen A. Holden 
(January 1999) (Available from the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Programs 
(800) 638-8736] 

A Guide to Developing Child and Family Budgets by Mark Friedman @ $15.00 _ 

and Anna E. Danegger (July 1998) 

A Guide to Developing and Using Performance Measures by Mark Friedman @ $15.00 _ 

(May 1997) 

A Guide to Results and Indicators by Atelia Melaville (May 1997) @ $15.00 _ 
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FORTHCOMING RESOURCES 

Using Results to Improve the Lives of Children and Families: 

A Guide for Public-Private Child Care Partnerships (Summer 2000) 

Informed Consent: A Compendium of Advice for State and Local Leaders 

on Implementing Results-based Decisionmaking to Achieve Better Results 
for Children and Families by Sara Watson (Summer 2000) 

Building Stronger Community Systems 

WORKING PAPERS 

Developing Cost Accounting and Decision Support Software @ $1 5.00 

for Comprehensive Community-Based Support Systems: 

Integrated Feasibility Analysis by Robert Harrington and Peter Jenkins 
with Carolyn Marzke and Carol Cohen (February 1999) 

Privatization, Contracting, and Reform of Child and Family Social Services @ $1 5.00 

by Sheila B. Kamerman and Alfred J. Kahn (July 1998) 

Developing Cost Accounting and Decision Support Software @ $1 5.00 

for Comprehensive Community-Based Support Systems: 

An Analysis of Needs, Interest, and Readiness in the Field by Robert Harrington 
and Peter Jenkins with Carolyn Marzke and Carol Cohen (June 1998) 

Tax Strategies for Community Economic Development by Paul Pryde, Jr. @ $1 5.00 

(June 1998) 

Financing Strategies to Support Comprehensive, Community-based Services @ $15.00 

for Children and Families by Mary M. O'Brien, National Child Welfare 
Resource Center for Organizational Improvement (March 1997) 

Building Comprehensive, Community-based Support Systems for Children & Families: @ $1 5.00 

A Review of Legislative Examples by Thomas Woods (December 1996) 

Beyond Decategorization: Defining Barriers and Potential Solutions @ $15.00 

to Creating Effective Comprehensive, Community-based Support Systems 
for Children and Families by Martin E. Orland and Ellen Foley (April 1996) 

Creating More Comprehensive, Community-based Support Systems: @ $15.00 

The Critical Role of Finance by Martin E. Orland, Anna E. Danegger and Ellen Foley 
(November 1995) 

Conceptualizing the Costs of Comprehensive, Community-based Support Systems @ $1 5.00 

for Children by Jennifer King Rice (November 1995) 
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Compendium of Comprehensive, Community-based Initiatives: @$15.00 _ 

A Look at Costs, Benefits, and Financing Strategies by Cheryl D. Hayes, 

Ellse Lipoff, and Anna E. Danegger (July 1995) 

The Role of Finance Reform in Comprehensive Service Initiatives @$15.00 _ 

by Ira M. Cutler (December 1994) 

POLICY GUIDES 

Building Strong Communities: Crafting a Legislative Foundation (December 1996) @ $20.00 _ 

RESOURCES FROM THE STARTING POINTS INITIATIVE 

Think Global, Document Local: Using Data and Information Technologies @ $10.00 _ 

to Move the Early Childhood Agenda by Sara Watson, Barbara Squires and Peter Schafer 
(May 2000) 



Financing Family Resource Centers: A Guide to Funding @ $1 5.00 

Sources and Strategies by Sara Watson and Miriam Westheimer (April 2000) 

Dedicated Local Revenue Sources for Early Care and @ $1 5.00 

Education Initiatives by Barbara Hanson Langford (July 1999) 

Financing Services for Young Children and Their Families: @ $15.00 

New Directions for Research, Development, and Demonstration (June 1998) 

Revenue Generation in the Wake of Welfare Reform: @ $15.00 

Summary of The Pilot Learning Cluster on Early Childhood Finance (August 1997) 

Financing Services for Young Children and Their Families: Meeting the Challenges @ $15.00 

of Welfare Reform by Cheryl D. Hayes (March 1997) 



Forthcoming Resources from The Starting Points Initiative 

Making Space for Children: A Toolkit for Starting a Child Care Facilities Fund 
by Amy Kershaw (Summer 2000) 



Catalogue of Products from the Starting Point Sites 
(Summer 2000) 



RESOURCES FROM THE CHILD CARE PARTNERSHIP PROJECT 



Video on Engaging the Business Community 

A Guide to Successful Public-Private Partnerships for Child Care 

Engaging Business Partners: An Employer Toolkit Template 

Case Studies of Public-Private Partnerships for Child Care (December 1998) 

Fact Sheets of Public-Private Partnerships for Child Care (December 1998) 
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Profiles of Public-Private Partnerships for Child Care (October 1998) 



no charge 



Forthcoming Resources from the Child Care Partnership Project 

Using Results to Improve the Lives of Children and Families: 

A Guide for Public-Private Child Care Partnerships (Summer 2000) 

A Guide to Engaging Parents in Public-Private Child Care Partnerships (Summer 2000) 

Resources from the Welfare Information Network 

ISSUE NOTES 

Support Services for Incarcerated and Released Non-Custodial Parents no charge 

by H. Sachs (June 2000) 

State Options to Increase Health Insurance for the Working Poor no charge 

by J. Kaplan (June 2000) 

The Earned Income Tax Credit no charge 

by P. Friedman (April 2000) 

Video-Conferencing As a Tool for Welfare And Workforce Reform no charge 

by A. Kaplan and B. Van Lare (March 2000) 

Collaboration Between the Welfare and Workforce Development Systems no charge 

by N. Relave (February 2000) 

Interagency Collaboration and Welfare by T. Sussman (January 2000) no charge 

Post-Secondary Education Options for Low-Income Adults no charge 

by P. Friedman (December 1999) 

Food Stamp Education & Outreach Working to Provide Nutrition no charge 

Benefits to Eligible Households by V. Wegener (December 1999) 

Domestic Violence As A Barrier To Women's Economic Self-Sufficiency no charge 

by H. Sachs (December 1999) 

Transitional Services For Homeless Families by M. Mullenix (December 1999) no charge 

Sharing Management and Service Delivery Tools by B. Van Lare and A. Kaplan no charge 

(November 1999) 

Moving From Welfare to Work: An Overview of Work Participation Issues no charge 

by N. Relave (September 1999) 

Financing School-aged Out-of-school Time Programs with Welfare Funding Sources no charge 



by A. Kaplan and H. Sachs (August 1999) 
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Community Work Experience and Publicly Funded Jobs — Helping no charge 

the Hard-to-serve Meet Work Requirements by P. Friedman (July 1999) 

Children's Health Insurance Program-Outreach and Enrollment no charge 

by V. Wegener (May 1999) 

The Use of Sanction Under TANF by J. Kaplan (April 1999) no charge 

Youth At-Risk of Welfare Dependence by A. Kaplan (February 1999) no charge 

Serving Welfare Recipients with Disabilities by F. Kramer (January 1999) no charge 

Promoting Education Among TANF Teens by M. Cohen (December 1998) no charge 

Welfare Reform's Implications for the Child Welfare System by A. Kaplan no charge 

(November 1998) 

Managing the Contracting Process for Results in Welfare Reform no charge 

by J. Yates (November 1998) 

Job Retention and Career Advancement for Welfare Recipients no charge 

by F. Kramer (September 1998) 

Rural Challenges: Barriers to Self-Sufficiency by A. Kaplan (September 1998) no charge 

Work Experience and Publicly-Funded Jobs for TANF Recipients no charge 

by M. Cohen (September 1998) 

Information Systems and Tools to Support Goals of Self-Suffiency by J. Yates no charge 

(July 1998) 



Transportation: The Essential Need to Address the "To" in Welfare-To-Work 

I 

by A. Kaplan (June 1998) 

State-funded Pre-Kindergarten Programs by J. Kaplan (June 1998) 

Post-Secondary Education Under Welfare Reform by M. Cohen (June 1998) 

At the Front Line: Changing the Business of Welfare Reform by J. Hercik 
(May 1998) 

I 

Financial Resources for Care by A. Kaplan (April 1998) 

! 

The Hard-to-Place: Understanding the Population and Strategies to Serve Them 
; by F. Kramer (March 1998) 

Partnership with the Faith Community in Welfare Reform by J. Yates (March 1998) 
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Organizational Culture Change in Welfare Reform by J. Hercik (March 1998) 

Education and Training under Welfare Reform by M. Cohen (March 1998) 

Father-Child Relationships in Welfare Reform by A. Kaplan (January 1998) 

' Transitional Medical Assistance by J. Kaplan (December 1997) 

Performance Management in Human Services by J. Yates (October 1997) 

Domestic Violence and Welfare Reform by A. Kaplan (September 1997) 

Welfare Reform and Immigrants: Recent Development 
and a Review of Key State Decisions by F. Kramer (June 1997) 

Earned Income Disregards by M. Cohen (June 1997) 

Child Support Enforcement and Welfare Reform by J. Yates (May 1997) 

Transportation and Welfare Reform Policy by A. Kaplan (May 1997) 

Teen Parents and Welfare Reform Policy by A. Kaplan (March 1997) 

Privatization and Welfare Reform by J. Yates (February 1997) 

Substance Abuse and Welfare Reform by J. Strawn (January 1997) 

RESOURCES FOR WELFARE DECISIONS 

Prevention Programs for Youth: Reducing the Risk 
of Dependency and Poverty by I. Moore (May 2000) 

Making the Most of the World Wide Web by T. Sussman (March 2000) 

Innovations in Child Support Enforcement by H. Sachs (March 2000) 

Links to State TANF Plans by M. Mullenix (March 2000) 

Status of TANF-Related Litigation: An Update by J. Kaplan (February 2000) 

Addressing Substance Abuse & Mental Health Barriers to Employment 
by N. Relave (November 1999) 

State Policies & The TANF Time Limit Clock by J. Kaplan (November 1999) 

Child Care & Transportation as Employment Opportunities for Welfare Recipients 
by T. Sussman (November 1999) 



no charge 
no charge 
no charge 
no charge 
no charge 
no charge 
no charge 

no charge 
no charge 
no charge 
no charge 
no charge 
no charge 

no charge 

no charge 
no charge 
no charge 
no charge 
no charge 

no charge 
no charge 
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Collaborations with Community-Based Organizations to Promote 
Responsible Fatherhood by Heidi Sachs (October 1999) 

Applicant Diversion by P. Friedman (October 1999) 

State Level Data Resouces on the Web by T. Falb (October 1999) 

Tribal TANF and Welfare-to-Work by V. Wegener (September 1999) 

Housing and Welfare Reform: Strategic Intersections in Place-based Strategies 
by F. Kramer (August 1999) 

What Happens After Welfare: Tracking the TANF Leavers by F. Kramer (May 1999) 

Promotion of the Earned Income Tax Credit by K. Spalter (April 1999) 

Information Technology Tools for Community-based Organizations 
by J. Yates (January 1999) 

TANF-related Litigation by J. Kaplan (November 1997) 

Financing Broad-based Community Collaboratives by S. Cates (September 1998) 

State-only Programs and the TANF Block Grant by J. Kaplan (September 1998) 

Electronic Benefits Transfer by S. Cates (September 1998) 

Strategies for Evaluating Welfare Reform at the State and Local Levels 
by F. Kramer (May 1998) 

Domestic Violence Update by S. Freed (May 1998) 

Delivering Human Services Through "Co-Location" and "One-Stop Shopping" 
by J. Yates (April 1998) 

Individual Development Accounts by S. Freed (March 1998) 

Obtaining Health Care Coverage Through Child Support by J. Yates 
(December 1997) 

Job Readiness Training, Job Search Assistance and Job Placement by M. Cohen 
(November 1997) 

Employer Involvement in Welfare Reform by F. Kramer (November 1997) 

Child Care and Welfare Reform by A. Kaplan (October 1997) 
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Work Experience Programs for TANF Recipients by M. Cohen (August 1997) 



Contracting for Performance in Welfare Reform by J. Yates (August 1997) 



FAQ 

Frequently Asked Questions from State and Local Agencies 

About Involving the Faith Community in Welfare Reform by J. Yates (August 1997) 



Other Information Resources 

WEBSITES 

The Finance Project: 

Welfare Information Network: 

Child Care Partnership Project: 

Out-of-School Time Project: 

California Welfare Information Clearinghouse: 
Illinois Welfare Information Network: 



www.financeDroiect.orQ 

www.welfareinfo.orQ 

http://nccic.QrQ/ccpartnershlDS 

www.financeDroiect.orQ/osthome.htm 

www.c-wic.orQ 

www.iwin.orQ 



no charge 
no charge 

no charge 
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Mail this form, along with your payment, to: 

The Finance Project 

1000 Vermont Avenue, NW, Suite 600 

Washington, DC 20005 

(202) 628-4200 



Visit our website at: www.financeDroiect.orQ 



Name 


Title 




Affiliation 


Address 


City 


State 


Postal Code 


Telephone 


Fax 




Total Number of Publications Ordered 




Total Cost 



Add Shipping and Handling: Up to $20.00 add $3.75 

$20.00 to $50.00 add $7.50 
Up to $75.00 add $10.00 

For orders over $75.00 call for rate (202) 628-4200 



Total Remittance 




Funding Guide I Resources 



PLEASE MAKE CHECK PAYABLE TO THE FINANCE PROJECT. PREPAID ORDERS ONLY. 

Federal Tax ID# 52-184-1608 
June 2000 
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